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A RAMBLE INTO IRELAND. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Brrore I quit the precincts of Thurles, I must tell the reader 
about a visit which, in company with some dear friends, I paid, in 
the autumn of 1838, to the residence of an old parish priest at 
Clonoulty, some few miles from that town. The priest was a 
very decided political partisan—a great supporter of one of the 
gentlemen of our party, member for the county of » and 
proprietor of the land on which the priest resided. The good 
man, for truly a good man he was, has been since numbered 
among the dead. He was universally beloved—one of the most 
hospitable of his hospitable order, and as warm-hearted, as single- 
minded, as religious, and withal as merry, a priest as ever was in 
the world. 

Some partridges and other game having been sent out before- 
hand in the morning, by way of announcing our intended incur- 
sion upon his hermitage, we found him, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, in his garden, engaged in walking up and down a terrace, 
reading his “ daily office,”’ as it is called, out of a book entitled 
the ‘* Breviary.”? The ‘ Breviary ’”’ may be styled in other words 
an epitome of the New Testament, and of the best writings of the 
Fathers, interspersed with selections from the Psalms. It is 
admirably suited to its purpose, which is to keep the mind of a 
man devoted to the sacred ministry always thoughtful of his duties, 
and occupied in ‘ prayer and praise’ during a certain portion of 
the morning, afternoon, and evening. It is in the Latin language, 
and generally printed in a clear, beautiful type, intermingled with 
rubric notes, and instructions as to the festivals, and other sub- 
jects connected with the sacerdotal functions. 

The terrace, in the middle of which was an arbour, formed one 
side of the garden, which was well stocked with vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. It was not large, nor quite in such apple-pie order 
as those we are accustomed toin England. The walks, the terrace 
only excepted, were not gravelled ; nor were the borders closely 
trimmed ; nor were the clematis and jasmine trained with sedulous 
attention to effect. But although then in its undress, as the 
advancing season was turning every leaf brown, and had already 
made sad havoe among the roses and carnations, still its very rus- 
ticity was pleasing. It seemed a fit haunt for a plain, pious old 
man, thinking little of this world, much of the next, and preparing 
with fervent orisons and a rejoicing heart for the great change 
which, according to the order of nature, he was soon to undergo. 
Surrounded by a well-grown hedge, favoured by the southern and 
western sun, seated upon elevated ground which opened it to 
pleasant breezes from the neighbouring hills and moors, it afforded 
many beautiful views of the country, and at the same time was in 
itself a solitude. 

“ No wonder,” said we, “Father Molowny,” (after we had re- 
ceived his blessing and his most cordial greetings of welcome,) 
“‘ that you should look so well, for this garden and this walk seem 
the very abode of health.”’ (He did, in fact, then look the picture 
of a ‘‘ green old age.’’) 

“ Thank God for all his favours!” he replied. “Though now 
turned fourscore, the heart is as warm as ever, particularly when 
our beloved friends here (the lord and lady of the soil) come to see 
the old man. It does indeed delight me tc see you all. But why 
didn’t you write me aline yesterday, to say you were coming ? for 
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then I could have had a little time for preparation, and some way 
or other got you a suitable dinner.’ 

‘We were pretty sure, Father Molowny,” answered Mr. ° 
‘that at all events you were not without eggs, and bacon, and 
potatoes ; and I know these hills too well to fear that they required 
fine dishes to tempt the appetite.”’ 

‘“‘All I can say is, that you are heartily and again and again 
welcome to whatever my humble home can give; and I’m only 
sorry it isn’t more worthy your acceptance. I'll see what Catty 
can do.” 

Cordial as was our welcome, I could perceive, however, that 
our worthy host was not a little embarrassed in his manner. The 
cause of this I could not comprehend, for I knew how truly his 
lips spoke the sentiments of his soul. In the course of a few 
minutes, however, his nephew, Father John, who was also his 
curate, made his appearance, and ina mysterious manner requested 
the ladies of our party to favour him with a moment’s private con- 
versation. They could not at all guess what was coming ; and 
when he introduced them into his own bed-room, (biush not, fair 
reader, for the only sitting-room in the cottage was the parlour, 
now in active preparation for dinner,) they were still more 
puzzled. 

*‘ The fact is, ladies,’’ said Father John, after a long preface 
about the respect due to high rank, and how much his uncle valued 
the great condescension of the principal guest who honoured him 
that day with his presence—‘“ the fact is, my uncle had invited, a 
week ago, some few friends and parishioners to dine here to-day, 
and as your messenger did not arrive until twelve o’clock, we hadn’t 
time to put them off to another day.” 

‘“‘ But why think of putting them off for us?’ 

The answer, couched in mysterious terms, at length made it 
appear that the good father was afraid the company would not be 
“good enough” for such a meeting. It is hardly necessary to 
add that this grand source of embarrassment was soon laughed 
away by the persons to whom it was addressed, and by Mr. 
also, when made known to him ;—one of the last of men to throw 
away a moment’s thought upon such a subject. 

This incident was worth notice, as it was characteristic of the 
esteem—indeed I might say, the veneration—in which the Irish in 
general hold ancient birth and rank, especially when to these are 
added great amiability of character, which was the case in the 
present instance. And, let it be added to that, there are no men, 
or women either, in any country, of what may be called the 
secondary classes, who, when called upon by accidental circum- 
stances to take a place in what they might consider “ company above 
themselves,” know better how to display that urbanity, ease, and 
pleasantness of manner, which are habitual to good society. The 
young Irish ladies are almost universally extremely well-edu- 
cated, in consequence of the numerous convents in that country 
belonging to orders of nuns who devote all their time—that portion 
only excepted which is set apart for their religious duties—to the 
business of education. Their charges are exceedingly moderate 
for those who can pay ; and for the children of the poor they have 
separate establishments, in which there is no charge at all. In- 
deed several of the female conventual order in Ireland are dedi- 
cated solely to the gratuitous instruction of the humbler classes of 
society. , 

Of the good sense, natural politeness, open-hearted cheerful- 
ness, and minds utterly without guile, or suspicion of wrong, which 
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may be pretty generally observed among Irish females, we had 
on this occasion more than one very agreeable specimen. They 
all acknowledge that they are fond of ‘‘ fun;’’ and they are so to ar 
extent which might shock the nerves of many English maidens of 
a ‘‘certain age.’’ But the ‘‘fun” even of what Lady Morgan 
might designate as a ‘‘ wild Irish girl,” is never of that kind that 
would tempt any man possessed of the ordinary delicacy of a gen- 
tleman to take advantage of it, or encourage him to move one step, 
even in thought, beyond the line of decorum. In truth, as her 
cheerfulness is itself the measure of her innocence and virtue, so 
is it also her most impregnable bulwark. It forbids assault. 

Nothing can be more honourable to the females of any nation 
than the tribute which Mr. Nichols, the chief poor-law commis- 
sioner in IreJand, paid to the sex of that country, when, after having 
travelled through almost every part of it, and noted with a most 
strict and intelligent eye the habits of every class of its community, 
he declared that no necessity existed there for a ‘‘ Law of 
Bastardy*.” ‘ 

A more serious difficulty than that of ‘‘rank” was still to be 
got over, which in Irish phrase completely ‘‘ bothered”’ the two 
priests. The parlour, by no means a large one, was scarcely suf- 
ficient to contain the pre-invited guests; how was room to be 
found for four more in addition? After due discussion, this 
matter also was speedily settled by a general agreement that every 
three persons should occupy only two chairs. And so Catty 
having informed his ‘‘ Reverence’’ that dinner was on the table, we 
lost no time in repairing to the scene of action, accompanied by 
all the other friends whom Father Molowny had invited. The 
chairs being old-fashioned and nearly square, we easily placed 
them in close juxta-position. One or two, who could not by any 
process of squeezing be fitted in, and all the tables in the house 
being in requisition, were obliged to have their plates on Father 
John’s bed, whose Morphean chamber luckily opened into the 
parlour. 

These preliminary arrangements, the adjustment of the thin and 
the corpulent, the due intermixture of the ladies and the squires, 
and then some little provision for the motion of hands and arms 
intent on the good work before them, caused so much laughter, that 
never did an assembled party sit down with a better disposition 
to enjoy themselves. And, Heaven knows, plenty there was at 
our discretion :—a noble leg of mutton boiled, which at the first 
cut yielded a gush of red gravy, that made the snow-white turnips 
beneath it blush like a young maiden; next was disclosed to 
admiration an eighteen-pounder of a turkey—(oh, glorious sight !) 
boiled also, served with celery sauce, well stored with ‘‘ stuffing” 
fragrant of sweet mountain herbs, and attended by a ham fit for 
the gods, browned in Catty’s best style. Besides these good 
things, there were a princely sirloin of roast beef, potatoes of 
course, and cabbages, and cauliflowers, in abundance, followed by 
an immense apple-pie and a delicious baked custard-pudding. 

All we wanted to complete the picture of an Irish wedding were 
a bride and bridegroom. I was impertinent enough to propose an 
impromptu match between a pretty smiling girl opposite to me, 
and a marrying-looking young gentleman at Father Malowny’s 
end of the room. Our pleasant host seconded the motion, amidst a 
peal of laughter—the said laughter being directed against myself, 





* © As far us I had opportunities of observing and inquiring, the Irish 
females are generally correct in their conduct. Iam aware that opinions 
somewhat different have been expressed, but I feel bound to state that my 
own impressions of the moral conduct of the Irish females are highly favour- 
able. Their duties appear to be much more laborious than those of the same 
class of females in England. Their dress, too, is very inferior, and so likewise 
zeems their general position in society; yet they universally appear modest, 
industrious, and sober. I state this as the result of my own observation 
merely ; and I do so here because, if the Irish females have preserved their 
moral character untainted under the very trying circumstances in which they 
are placed (as | believe in the main to be the case), it affords a powerful argu- 
ment for ‘ letting well alone.’ If it had been otherwise, however, and if the 
extent of bastardy, and its demoralising influence on public manners, had been 
much greater, I should still have recommended that the Irish females should be 
left, as now, the guardians of their own honour, and be responsible in their own 
persons for all deviations from virtue,”"—Nichols’s First Report, p. 50, small 
edition, 





for the banns were forthwith forbidden by a quiet nice little woman 
on my left hand, and a partner too in my chair, who exclaimed, in 
the prettiest brogue in the world—‘‘ Oh! sir, that won’t do at 
all, for that gentleman is my husband.”’ 

Round went the tankards of foaming ale, and black mouldy 
bottles of old sherry—sherry of those days when no Cape wine 
was to be found to adulterate it—cheering all hearts, and loosen. 
ing all tongues, and exciting a sort of conversational riot, amidst 
which the perpetual clatter of knives and steel forks could only be 
now and then indistinctly heard. 

The cloth being removed, Father Molowny proposed all our 
healths, not in a speech, but in an old Irish song—that is a song 
in the Irish language, and though there were few present who un- 
derstood that tongue, yet such was the native humour and warm. 
hearted enthusiasm with which the venerable octogenarian gave out 
the rich tones of his voice, that he made our cheek-bones ache 
with laughter. Before the uproar subsided, he was called out 
mysteriously by Catty. He was absent nearly half an hour— 
which I afterwards learned—not from him—for he said no word 
about it—was devoted to attendance on the sick-bed of one of his 
flock, who was supposed to be in the last stage of a severe illness. 
Merry as were his guests, delighted as he was by their presence, 
yet was the duty of his ministry dearer to him than all other 
things. Meanwhile arrived, from some quarter or another, a 
large square bottle of genuine Inishowen, yellowish with age, trans- 
parent as an Italian sky, attended by a posse of jugs of warm 
water, lemons, and sugar. The gentlemen proceeded forthwith to 
lessen the contents of the said bottle with amazing rapidity—the 
temperance societies having been as yet unknown in that region. 
Nor were the ladies altogether inaccessible to the temptations 
created by the flavour of the ‘ dear old drop,’’ asa Tipperary man 
called it the other day on ‘‘ taking ave” of it, as he declared, for 
ever. I asked my little friend, the partner of my—chair, if she 
would venture on a glass of my compound. ‘ Most certainly, 
sir,” she answered, apparently surprised that I should have felt 
the remotest doubt on the subject. ‘‘ Sure, there’s nothing in 
the world I like better!’’ ‘‘ What! better even than that gentle- 
man I fixed upon a while ago as a husband for that young lady 
opposite?’’ ‘Ah! that’s a different thing,’’ she replied, look- 
ing towards him with a radiant smile of genuine affection. 

Songs and speechifications followed in uninterrupted succession, 
until the time arrived for the retirement of the ladies. But 
whither were they to retire? There was the rub! They had no 
alternative: they had either to stay or to pack themselves into 
Father John’s sleeping-room, which was almost wholly occupied 
by his bed. It was proposed that some should go into the bed, 
and that the remainder should sit upon it, and I believe that it 
was by some such arrangement they settled their difficulties. 
What I do know for certain is, that various peals of merry laughter 
struck upon my ears from that quarter ; which said laughter was 
not at all mitigated by the embarrassment of the tray laden with 
cups and saucers and a huge tin kettle, sent into the little shrine, 
for the manufacture of their favourite nectar. 

It was unanimously agreed upon our taking leave of our host, 
who had more and more endeared himself to us all by his anima- 
tion and his most cordial language to us on this occasion ; language 
more than once accompanied by the “‘heart’s own tear,” as he 
called it, which he could not restrain—that it was ever to be 
numbered amongst the happiest days of our lives. 

A full brilliant moon in a clear azure sky, and the quiet hedges 
by which we travelled on our return to Thurles from Clonoulty, 
disposed my party to a state of pleasant reverie—dare I call it 
sleep ?—from which we did not emerge until we found ourselves 
in a wild sort of bye-road, which we knew we had not traversed 
during the day. We asked our Thurles postilion, Peter by name, 
where we were? 

‘* Not far from Holy Cross, your honour.” 

‘‘Holy Cross! Why we ought to have been in Thurles an 
hour ago at least.’’ And so we ought to have been, as our 
watches told us. 
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‘Oh! and sure your honour wouldn’t like to go back by that 
bad road again?” 

‘‘ Bad road! We had no bad road.’’ 

“Oh, then, ’tis your honour forgets ; and no wonder after the 
merry day you had; the d—1 a worse road in all Ireland.” 

‘Well, well, hasten on.” : 

“ And that I’ll do, your honour ; you'll be at home in a jiffy, I 
promise you.” 

By-and-bye, somthing happened—a trace broke, as Peter said, 
and off he ran to a little cabin down a lane for a piece of cord to 
mend the trace. We waited quietly for a while; at length our 
patience becoming exhausted, I alighted, looked at the traces, and 
not being able to detect a fracture in any of them, the absence of 
Peter annoyed us. At that time Tipperary had not the best name 
in the world, and we were conjecturing all sorts of things when 
Peter re-appeared, bringing with him a little bit of twine, which 
he knotted on the trace, and then tied to the cross-bar of the 
carriage. 

«Where has the trace broken, Peter? We could not find it 
anywhere unsafe, as you say it is.’ 

‘Is it the trace, your honour? And sure it isn’t the trace, 
your honour, that’s broke at all; it is this hook, don’t you see 
how ’tis bent? and sure it would come out entirely in a few minits, 
if I didn’t see it in time.” 

Off he drove, putting an end to all further inquiry on the sub- 
ject, and never ceased galloping until we arrived once more at our 
hotel in Thurles. I could not help looking upon this incident 
with a little suspicion, which I was resolved to clear up some day 
or other, and I was not therefore, at all displeased, when, upon 
my more recent ramble, I found that Peter was to be again my 
driver. 

The Irish post-chaise has been altogether supplanted by the car, 
at least throughout the greater part of the south and south-west of 
Ireland. Those who would now think of committing themselves to a 
post-chaise in all that district, are very little to be applauded for their 
prudence. They must count upon the windows being all broken, 
and the frames buried in their cases, without the possibility of get- 
ting them up to be mended. The linings are in fragments, the 
padding torn, the machine rickety all over, the wheels rusted on 
their axles; and the chances are about ten to one, that he who 
adventures in one of these old-fashioned vehicles will be overturned 
tbree or four times upon a journey of fourteen miles ; so no more 
post-chaises for me. I contented myself with an ‘‘ inside car ;’’ 
it was shabby enough, to be sure, but I could not, even if I wished 
it, get anything else at the hour I was to set out. 

There are few more economical vehicles in any country than an 
Trish car. It is fixed on springs ; the seats are benches arranged 
sideways, with backs and footboards. The backs are sometimes 
cushioned, the seats always so. Some cars are covered with an 
oil-skin, lined with drab cloth ; others have no cover. The better 
classes of these machines have also covers of similar material, or 
of leather, for the knees. The charge is sixpence per mile—the 
Irish mile, which is considerably longer than that of England. A 
small gratuity is paid to the driver. There is a great number of 
public cars in use, in different parts of Ireland. The fares by 
these do not, upon the average, if I rightly remember, exceed two- 
pence per mile. , They are extremely well appointed, and travel 
with considerable rapidity upon the best roads in the United 
Kingdom. They afford also the most favourable attitude for 
observing and enjoying the scenery through which the traveller 
passes ; and no country presents more interesting or more varied 
prospects than Ireland. 

In the car just described, the passengers sit back to back. Had 
there been any person with me in the “ inside car,” we should 
have sat face to face. My purpose was to proceed on my route to 
Cork, and on the way to visit an acquaintance of my boyhood, and 
also a very extensive land proprietor who resided near him, with 
whom | had some business to transact. The evening was setting 
in apace when I started; but although I was aware of the ‘‘ bad 
name ’’ under which my native county laboured, I felt no sort of 





alarm, having, when I was a boy, and when its name was much 
worse, traversed many parts of it by night and by day, without 
ever having encountered the slightest molestation. 

My thoughts being much engaged, I had little conversation with 
Peter, until we arrived near Golden Bridge. My friend resided 
not far from this place, and having, by dint of inquiry, made out 
the road leading through two or three fields to his house, Peter 
drove on through a deep muddy way, being obliged to alight three 
or four times, to open the ruinous gates on our route. 

A squall, accompanied by piercing sleet, suddenly arose as we 
approached the house. It blew wildly, and I was almost perishing 
with cold, when we beheid the lights of the dwelling, to which I 
looked forward for at least a comfortable mutton-chop, and a glass 
of warm whisky-punch, to be drunk to the renovation of a friend- 
ship some thirty years old—for we were known to each other from 
infancy. Peter got down, and tapped gently at the door with the 
end of his whip, there being no knocker. Nobody came. He 
knocked louder; still no answer, although we heard voices and 
footsteps within. Peter then called out, “ Why don’t ye open the 
doore?”’ 

‘“* Who’s there? ”’ 

“ Mr. ——; he’s come to see the masther.’’ 

“* What does he want ?’’ 

‘¢ A pleasant question from an old friend!’’ thought I, while 
the sleet and rain were pouring down, and the wind was howling 
as if the heavens were angry with the whole earth. 

‘* Open the doore, can’t ye?”’ asked Peter, once more; “sure, 
don’t ye know Mr. a 

A council of war having been duly held, the door was at last 
opened, and inI was very glad to get, not doubting the warm 
reception I was about to meet. Not a little astounded, however, 
was I to meet my “‘friend”’ armed with a blunderbuss, and ready 
at a moment’s notice to be pointed at my breast, unless I gave a 
fair account of myself at once. 

Admitted with manifest reluctance into the parlour, where were 
his lady and two or three children seated by a blazing fire, I did 
not hesitate to take him by the hand, though much surprised that 
he did not appear even to recollect my name. 

After an observation, in which I heard something about such an 
‘‘unseasonable hour,” uttered in a voice very far from being 
friendly, he asked—‘‘ Whom, sir, have I the honour to address— 
what is your pleasure with me ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid you cannot recognise me,’’ I replied; ‘ it is 
some time since we have met.’’ 

‘« T certainly have no recollection of ever having seen your face 
before.” 

‘“My name is ——. If you do not remember me, the name, at 
least, must be familiar to you.”’ 

“ The name I know well; but how am I to know that you are 
the person you represent yourself to be?’’ 

As Peter would say, this was a question that completely 
“bothered”? me. It certainly was most unexpected on such an 
occasion. The gun still retained its hostile position. I hardly knew 
how I was to prove my identity, until I bethought me of a letter 
of introduction which I had in my pocket, addressed to the pro- 
prietor already alluded to. This I took out, and was preparing to 
open it, when a fresh question was put— 

“ How am I to know that this letter you talk of is genuine ? 
may be all true as you say—but—”’ 

This was enough. After such a parley, it was no longer plea- 
sant to waste another word on the subject; and so, having 
expressed the extreme surprise which I felt at my reception, I 
made all haste, through the falling flood of rain and sleet, to my 
car; and desired Peter to drive on with all his might and main to 
Golden. 

The squall abated as suddenly as it began. 

‘* Well, Peter,” said I, ‘I have travelled in many countries, 
but this reception is the first instance of anything like inhospitality 
I have ever met, Can you at all imagine what was the cause of 
it?” 


It 
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** T dar say, your honour, he ’s a man in arraires.” 

‘* In arrears !—what do you mean?’’ 

‘* Why, your honour, that he’s a man that owes money, I sup- 
pose ; and perhaps he thought you came to sarve him with a writ, 
or something of that kind.” 

‘* That can’t be true at any rate, Peter, for I know he is rather 


| should meet the Cork mail. Peter having been a little warmed 

by some punch he had just taken, I adverted to some matters 

which were on my mind to his disadvantage; for I began to like 

the fellow—he was so full of cheerfulness, and had borne the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm with so much pbilosophy. 

‘“* Now, Peter,’’ said I, “on coming out of Thurles to-day, you 

| did not take the straight road ;—why did you go out of the usual 


a wealthy man; and certainly his house had every appearance of | course, and what cabin was that you popped into before you 


comfort.” 

‘‘ True enough—and a nice house it is. That’s the house in 
which Mr. lived, who, your honour knows, was murdered a 
year or two ago.” 

Here was at once the clue to the labyrinth of surprise in which I 
was involved. That my old friend should not have remembered 
tay face was natural enough. He had not seen me for thirty years, 
and more. But for the trepidation in his manner—the manifest 
exhibition of angry suspicion that I had come to his house with no 
good intention—that I was a lurking enemy, who had assumed a 
friendly name, in order to gain admittance to his presence—for all 
this, and more than this, the utter impossibility which I experienced 
of winning him out of his sudden and violent nervous excitement, 
I could not account. until the murder was mentioned. This 
occurrence had, in fact, turned every gentleman’s house in that 
neighbourhood into a fortress. All were armed, and on their 


guard. Indeed, I might think myself fortunate that my “ friend” | 


had not fired upon me out of his window, without making any 
previous inquiry, and that I had not received from him a ball or 
two into my digestive regions, instead of a mutton-chop! Peter was 
of the same opinion. 

Though the evening was dark, it was little more than five 
o'clock. On arriving at Golden, I went into the inn, or rather 
tavern—for its principal business was the retail of whisky. Here 
I found two men by the kitchen fireside; one taking a glass of 
punch, the other looking on at him very good-humouredly. 

** How happens it, my friend,’’ said I, addressing the abste- 
mious man, ‘‘ that you have no glass before you?” 

‘* Look here, sir,’’ he replied. bringing forth from his bosom a 
medal, which was suspended round his neck by a black ribbon; 
- this will show you the rason—I am one of Father Mathew’s 
men.’ 


‘* And I soon will be,” observed his companion. ‘“ I am now i 


on my way to Cork, and am taking /ave of the crathur by degrees.” 

Here were, in contrast, a specimen of what Ireland has been, 
and’ of what I trust it is to be. Peter was wicked enough to 
tempt the pledged man to join him in a glass, but utterly in vain. 
‘* No,”’ said he, with a solemn emphasis; ‘‘ no—Father Mathew 
has me down in his book, and out of that book (please God !) I'll 
never go—not for all the world! Besides, when I drank I was an 
ailing (sickly) man; but since I gave it up, I hadn’t a day’s bad 
health—glory be to God for it!” 

My ear, I need scarcely say, was delighted by these sounds. 
The drinker seemed almost ashamed to finish what was in his glass, 
and forthwith started to resume his journey. His abstemious 
friend—under whose advice, it appeared, he was acting—went out 
with him, tapping him on the back, by way of encouragement. 
The scene was exhilarating. It fully consoled me for the mortifi- 
cation I had just endured ; it was to me, moreover, the foundation 
of a strong hope, that when next I should come that way, I should 
not find my ‘friend ”’ again with his blunderbuss shouldered. 

The tavern-keeper declared that his business was altogether 
gone. ‘ This time last year, sir,’ he observed to me, ‘I seldom 
took less than from 20/. to 30/. a week for whisky, sold in drams 
across the counter; and for these last three months, I have not 
taken as many shillings in the course of the seven days.’”’ He said 
this witkout making it the subject of complaint. ‘I know,’’ he 
continued, (he appeared a very intelligent man,) ‘‘ that the 
change is for the benefit of the country; it must do away with 
those awful crimes which have so long made this neighbourhood, 
in particuler, the terror of the country. So, I suppose, I must 
now turn my hand to some other way of getting my bread. 
Curious enough, sir,—and it shows what Father Mathew really is 
—his own brother has a fine distillery near this place. It must 
socn be given up; for there will be nobody found to buy his 
whisky, though it’s the very best in Ireland.” 

Postponing to another occasion my other intended visits in that 
neighbourhood, I desired Peter to drive on to Cashel, where I 


: seemed quite easy in your seat ?”’ 

| ‘Ah, then, I’ll tell your honour ;—’tis there my own little wife 

| lives, and I wanted just to tell her that perhaps it would be late 
afore I could be home to her to-night; and I wanted, besides, to 

see the baby; and I’m sure your honour won’t blame me.” 

** So, so, Peter, you have got married, then, since I saw you 
| last year—and a baby, too, hascome! Well. I’mglad ofit. But 
I hope, when you drive me again to Clonoulty, you will not take 
me the round-about you did then.” 

Peter laughed outright. 

‘‘ Do you know, Peter, I had some queer suspicions about you 
that night. What’s your wife’s name? ”’ 

‘* Peggy, plaise your honour,”’ (still laughing,) ‘‘ and as nate 
a girl as you’d see in a day’s walk.” 

‘‘ Then I will tell Peggy, if ever I see her, to take care that, 
' whenever you go to Clonuolty again, you shall return home by the 
| straight road.’’ 

1 Faith, and that I will, your honour. Peggy knows all about 
it.” (Still laughing loudly.) 

“¢ What! was there a rival in the case? ”’ 

‘ The divil a bit, your honour; for ’twas Peggy herself that 
i lived in that lane you remember so well. Why, sir, you see,’’ 
i the rascal continued, ready to drop off the car with laughing, ‘‘ you 
were all asleep—and the night was beautiful—and I couldn’t help 
going to see Peggy, who J was then coorting !”’ 
By the time I arrived at Cashel, I found that I was well pre- 
: pared for a good dinner, and a capital one I had from my friend 
| Michael, who has been viceroy over all the masters and mistresses 
| of the hotel during the last twenty years. He gave me what he 
| called a ‘‘spatch cock ;’’ that is, a fowl cut down lengthways in 
two equal parts, spread out, and roasted before the fire in a wired 
case, suspended from the top bar of the grate. When one side 
was done, the case was turned. There was at bottom a tin receiver 
| for the gravy; and the fowl being thus thoroughly toasted, was 
| served up quite hot, and, with some-smoking potatoes, afforded a 
delicious repast. 

The Cork mail soon after drove up. I ensconced myself in a 
| corner seat, and forgetting at once the adventures of the day, I 
| awoke not until I found myself in the second city of Ireland. 
| I lost no time in visiting Father Mathew, who happens to be 
; one of my earliest friends. I could say much about him, and 
| about the consequences of the marvellous operations in which 
‘I found him engaged, but that this article has already extended 
' beyond its due limits. I saw the lower rooms of his humble home 
| crowded with men, from the age of sixteen to sixty, attended by 
: very few women, (another striking proof of the general virtue of 
i the Irish females,) and I beheld him administering the pledge of 
| temperance to these people—only a small portion of the thousands 
; who are constantly flocking to him from all parts of the sister 
| kingdom. He was occupied in this truly apostolic labour every 
| day, from seven o’clock in the morning until ten or eleven, and often 
| twelve, at night ; yet he is, to all appearance, unconscious of the 
| mighty revolution which he thus, single-handed, is preparing for 
| his country. When I was with him, there were 70,000 names on 
| his register ; since then, this number has been more than trebled. 

The prestige attached to Father Mathew’s person is such, that 
a general impression fortunately prevails in consequence, that if 
an individual who once makes the pledge to him relapse into 
former bad habits, some dreadful punishment assuredly awaits the 
offender. So great is the fear of this penalty, that very few cases 
are said to have occurred of violation of the vow. It is another 
guarantee for the progress of this wonderful moral change, that 
the culprit is immediately expelled from the local society in which 
he is enrolled upon his return home from Cork, and that he cannot 
be again admitted into it until he shall have renewed his pledge to 
the ‘‘ Father.” The disappearance, moreover, of the numberless 
whisky-shops, which lately abounded in every part of Ireland, 
must very much lessen the temptation to relapse; while the 
| habits of temperance, and the healthy and cheerful feelings arising 

from it, will, it is to be hoped, strengthen these self-reformers in 
the virtuous path which, by the mercy of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, they have chosen. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH. 


Aone the many interesting recollections connected with the 
Royal Palace of Greenwich, whose first foundation is supposed to 
have dated as early as the year 1300, is the fact that it was there 
that the fair Anna Boleyn gave birth, on the 7th Sept., 1533, to that 
illustrious woman, than whom 

——" Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue.” 


Elizabeth was much attached to her birth-place, and often kept 
her court there. The following account given by the German tra- 
veller Paul Hentzner of his visit to Greenwich in 1598, at a time 
when the Queen graced it with her presence, though perhaps 
familiar to many of our readers, is so excellent a picture of the 
behaviour of her of “ the lion port,” and of the manners of the 
times, that we do not hesitate once more to reprint it, for the 
benefit of such of our friends as have not hitherto chanced to meet 
with it. 

“ We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, reported to 
have been originally built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
to have received very magnificent additions from Henry VII. It 
was here Elizabeth, the present queen, was born, and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the delightfulness of 
its situation. We were admitted, by an order Mr. Rogers pro- 
cured from the lord chamberlain, into the presence chamber, 
hung with rich tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay rushes, through which the queen commonly 
passes in ler way to chapel; at the door stood a gentleman 
dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was 10 intro- 
duce to the queen any person of distinction that came to wait 
on her: it was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attend- 
ance of nobility. In the same hall were the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of London, a great number of counsellors of state, 
officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited the queen’s 
coming out; which she did from her own apartment when it was 
time to go to prayers, attended in the following manner: first 
went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the Garter, ali richly 
dressed and bare-headed ; next came the chancellor, bearing the 
seals in a red-silk purse, between two; one of which carried the 
royal scepter, the other the sword of state, in a red scabbard, 
studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards: next came 
the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were told, very 
majestic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her eyes small, yet 
black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked ; her lips narrow, and 
her teeth black (a defect the English seem subject to, from their too 
great use of sugar) ; she had in her ears two pearls, with very rich 
drops ; she wore false hair, and that red ; upon her head she had 
a small crown, reported to be made of some of the gold of 
the celebrated Lunebourg Table. Her bosom was uncovered, as 
all the English ladies have it till they marry ; and she had on a 
necklace of exceeding fine jewels; her hands were small, her 
fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low; her air was 
stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. That day she 
was dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads; her 
train was very long, the end of it borne by a marchioness ; instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she 
went along in all this state of magnificence, she spoke very gra- 
ciously, first to one, then to another, whether foreign ministers, or 
those who attended for different reasons, in English, French, and 
Italian; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the 
languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, 
and Dutch : whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then 
she raises some with her hand. While we were there, W. Slawata, 
a Bohemian baron, had letters to present to her; and she, after 
pulling off her glove, gave him her right hand to kiss, sparkling with 
rings and jewels, a mark of particular favour: wherever she 
turned her face as she was going along, every body fell down on 
their knees. The ladies of the court followed next to her, very 
handsome and well-shaped, and for the most part dressed in white; 
she was guarded on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in 
number, with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chapel next the hall, 
where we were, petitions were presented to her, and she received 
them most graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of ‘ Long 
live Queen Elizabeth!’ She answered it with ‘ I thank you, my 
good people.’ In the chapel was excellent music; as soon as it 
and the service was over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, the 





queen returned in the same state and order, and prepzred to go 
to dinner. But while she was still at prayers, we saw her tabie 
set out with the following solemnity: a gentleman entered the 
room bearing a rod, and along with him another who had a table- 
cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times with the 
utmost veneration, he spread upon the table, and after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-celler, a plate, and bread ; when they 
had kneeled, as the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies per- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady (we were 
told she was a countess) and along with her a married one, bear- 
ing a tasting-knife; the former was dressed in white silk, who, 
when she had prostrated herself three times in the most graceful 
manner, approached the table, and rubbed the plates with bread 
and salt, with as much awe as ifthe queen had been present : when 
they had waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guard 
entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes 
served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes were received by a 
gentleman in the same order they were brought, and placed upon 
the table, while the lady-taster gave to each of the guards a mouth- 
ful to eat, of the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any 
poison. During the time that this guard, which consists of the 
tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all England, being 
carefully selected for this service, were bringing dinner, twelve 
trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half an hour 
together. At the end of this ceremonial, a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the meat 
off the table, and conveyed it into the queen’s inner and more 
private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the court. The queen dines and sups alone, 
with very few attendants; and it is very seldom that any body, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, and then only at the 
intercession of somebody in power. 

‘* Near this palace is the‘Queen’s park stocked with deer: such 
parks are common throughout England, belonging to those who 
are distinguished either for their rank or riches. In the middle 
of this is an old square tower, called Mirefleur, supposed to be 
that mentioned in the romance of Amadis de Gaul ; and joining to 
it a plain, where knights and other gentlemen used to meet, at set 
times and holidays, to exercise on horseback.” 





THE ASSAM TEA TRADE. 


Tue following particulars relating to the present condition and 
prospects of this new branch of commerce, to which the events of 
each day seem to give increased importance, are extracted from 
the Report ‘‘ On the Manufacture of Tea, and on the extent of 
the Tea Plantations in Assam,’’ by Mr. C. A. Bruce, superin- 
tendant of Tea culture, presented to the Tea Committee on the 
16th of August last, and published in the 120th and 121st Num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Asiatic Journal.’’ It will be seen by Mr. Bruce’s 
report, that the principal obstacles to the exertion of speculators, 
are the unsettled state of Assam and the undefined extent of British 
rights in the adjoining state of Muttuck, a country exceedingly 
rich in tea. We sincerely hope that Government will vigorously 
and immediately exert itself so effectually as to remove these checks 
to the extension of a trade which has now become of the very 
highest importance to the country. Assam is a country lying to 
the east of Bengal, and comprehends an extent of territory about 
half the size of England. Mr. Bruce thus commences his report ; 

‘¢ T submit this report on our Assam tea with much diffidence 
on account of the troubles in which this frontier has been unfor- 
tunately involved. I have had something more than tea to occupy 
my mind, and have consequently not been able to commit all my 
thoughts to paper at one time; this I hope will account for the 
rambling manner in which I have treated the subject. Such as 
my report is, I trust it will be found acceptable, as throwing 
some new light on a subject of no little importance to British 
India, and the British public generally. In drawing out this 
report, it gives me much pleasure to say, that our information and 
knowledge respecting tea and tea tracts are far more extensive than 
when I last wrote on this subject; the number of tracts now 
known amounting to 120, some of then very extensive, both on the 
hills and in the plains. A sufficiency of seeds and seedlings might 
be collected from these tracts, in the course of a few years, to plant 
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off the whole of Assam; and I feel convinced, from my different 
journeys over the country, that but a very small portion of the 
localities are as yet known.” 

He then proceeds to give some account of the various ‘‘ tea 
tracts,’’ as they are called, which he has discovered in various 
journeys. These he describes as occurring very frequently. ‘I 
feel convinced,” says he, ‘‘the whole country is full of tea.’’ After 
alluding to the difficulties he had had to contend with, from the 
want of a sufficient number of instructed and efficient labourers, 
he thus continues :— 

‘If I were asked, when will this tea experiment be in a suffi- 
cient state of forwardness so as to be transferable to speculators ? 
I would answer, when a sufficient number of native tea manufac- 
turers have been taught to prepare both the black and the green 
sort ; and that, under one hundred available tea manufacturers, 
it would not be worth while for private speculators to take up the 
scheme on a large scale; ona small one it would be a different 
thing. In the course of two or three years, we ought to have that 
number. Labourers must be introduced, in the first instance, to 
give a tone to the Assam opium-eaters ; but the great fear is, that 
these latter would corrupt the newecomers. If the cultivation of 
tea were encouraged, and the peppy put a stop to, in Assam, the 
Assamese would make a splendid set of tea manufacturers and tea 
cultivators. 

‘* In giving a statement of the number of tea tracts, when I 
say that Tingri, or any tract, is so long and so broad, it must be 
understood that space to that extent only has been cleared, being 
found to contain all the plants which grew thickly together, as it 
was not thought worth while, at the commencement of these 
experiments, to go to the expense of clearing any more of the 
forest for the sake of a few straggling plants. If these straggling 
plants were followed up, they would in all probability be found 
gradually becoming more numerous, until you found yourself in 
another tract as thick and as numeroys as the one you left; and 
if the straggling plants of this new tract were traced, they would 
by degrees disappear until not one was to be seen. But if you 
only proceeded on through the jungles, it is ten to one that you 
would come upon a solitary tea plant ; a little further on you would 
meet with another; until you gradually found yourself in another 
new tract, as full of plants as the one you had left, growing abso- 
lutely so thick as to impede each other's growth. Thus I am 
convinced one might go on for miles from one tract into another. 
All my tea tracts about Tingri and Kahung are formed in this 
manner, with only a patch of jungle between them, which is not 
greater than what could be conveniently filled up by thinning 
those parts that have too many plants. At Kahung I have lately 
knocked three tracts into one, and I shall most probably have to 
continue doing the same until one tract shall have been made of 
what now consists of a dozen. I have never seen the end of Jug- 
gundoo’s tea tract, nor yet Kujudoo’s or Ningrew’s ; I feel con- 
fident that the two former run over the hills and join, or nearly 
join, some of our tracts in the Muttuck country. Nor have I 
seen the end of Kahung tract, all about that part of the country 
being one vast sucvession of tea from Rungagura on the Debrew to 
Jaipore on the Buri Dehing.”’ 

Mr. Bruce declares himself unable to give a decided opinion as 
to the superiority of high or low land for the cultivation of tea, 
all the tracts which he has worked lying on the plains; ‘ but,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ with my limited experience, I should say that the 
low land, such as at Kahung, which is not so low as ever to be 
inundated by the strongest rise in the river, is the best. The 
plants seem to love and court moisture, not from stagnant pools, 
but running streams. The Kahung tracts have the water in and 
around them; they are all in heavy tree jungles.’’? Great diffi- 
culty has been found in getting labourers for plucking the leaves. 
The Assamese are an effeminate people, degraded by opium-eating, 
and their work is but poorly performed ; women might be advan- 
tageously employed, but the natives will not permit them to enter 
the tea-gardens. Some skill is required in the selection of the 
proper leaves, but it is seldom that the same set of labourers 
return the second season, and consequently, the work of instruction 
must be continually repeated. The height of the Assam plants 
also makes the gathering more fatiguing than in China, where the 
plants are low and the leaves are gathered ‘‘ squatting down,”’ while 
in Assam a standing position is required, which often brings on 





swelling in the legs. Mr. Bruce is of opinion that pruning and 
transplanting will tend to reduce the too luxurious growth of the 
Assam plant. 

We cannot follow Mr. Bruce through his very interesting detail 
of the manufacture of the various kinds of black tea, but we shall 
transcribe the whole of the process of preparing green tea, more 
especially as it is accompanied by a suggestion, which we con. 
sider of very great importance. We must also admit the following 
remarks on the tea plant. 


“« In clearing a new tea tract, if the jungle trees are very large and 
numerous, it would be as well to make a clean sweep of the whole, by 
cutting them and the tea-plants all down together: for it would 
be impossible to get rid of so much wood without the help of fire. 
The tea plants, if allowed to remain, would be of little use after 
they had been crushed and broken by the fall of the large trees and 
dried up by the fire ; but admitting that they could escape all this, 
the leaves of trees from twelve to twenty feet high could not be 
reached, and if they could, they would be almost useless for tea 
manufacture, as it is the young leaves from young trees, that pro- 
duce the best teas. But if all were cut down and set fire to, we 
should have a fine clear tract at once, at the least expense, and 
might expect to have a pretty good crop of tea one year after 
the cutting, or, at farthest, the second year; for it is astonishing 
with what vigour the plant shoots up after the fire has been applied. 
And we gain by this process ; for from every old stock or stump 
cut down, ten to twelve more vigorous shoots spring up, so that in 
the place of a single plant you have now a fine tea bush. I think 
from what I have seen of these plants, that if cut down every third 
year they would yield far superior teas. Neither am I singular in 
this opinion, the green-tea Chinamen have told me that they cut 
down their plants every ninth year, which may be reckoned equiva- 
lent to our third year, taking into consideration the size of our trees 
and the richness of our soil. Our trees or plants are certainly more 
than four or five times the size of theirs, and must consequently 
yield so many times more produce; theirs is the dwarf, ours the 
giant tea. The size of the leaf matters nothing, in my opinion, 
provided it is young and tender ; even their diminutive leaf, if one 
day too old, is good for nothing. 

** As the green-tea Chinamen have just commenced operations, 
I will try to give some account of this most interesting process. 
All leaves up to the souchong are taken for the green-tea, About 
three pounds of the fresh leaves, immediately they are brought in, 
are cast into a hot pan (sometimes they are kept over night, when 
abundance have been brought in, and we have not been able to 
work all up); they are then rolled and tossed about in the pan 
until they become too hot for the hand. Two slips of bamboo, 
each about a foot long, split at one end, so as to form six prongs, 
are now used to tumble and toss the leaves about, by running the 
sticks down the sides of the pan, and turning the leaves up, first 
with the right hand, then with the left, and this as fast as possi- 
ble ; which keeps the leaves rolling about in the pan without being 
burnt: this lasts about three minutes ; the leaves will then admit 
of being rolled and pressed without breaking, They are now taken 
from the pan and rolled in dollahs, much the same as the black 
tea, for about three minutes, in which process a great part of the 
juice is extracted, if they be fresh leaves; but if they have been 
kept over night, very little juice can be expressed from them in 
the morning, on account of its having evaporated. The Chinamen 
say this does not matter, as it makes no difference in the tea. 
The leaves are then pressed hard between both hands, and turned 
round and pressed again and again, until they have taken the shape 
of a small pyramid. They are now placed in bamboo-baskets or 
dollahs with a narrow edge, and the dollahs on bamboo-framework, 
where they are exposed to the sun for two or three minutes, after 
which the pyramids of tea are gently opened and thinly spread on 
the dollahs to dry. When the tea has become a little dry (which 
will be the case in five or ten minutes, if the sun be hot), it is again 
rolled, and then placed in the sun as before; this is done three 
successive times. But should the weather be rainy, and there is 
no hope of its clearing, all this drying is done over the fire ina 
small drying basket, the same as with black tea. The green-tea 
makers have as great an aversion to drying their tea over the fire 
as the black-tea makers. The third time it has been rolled and 
dried, there is very little moisture left in the tea; it is now put 
into a hot pan, and gently turned over and over, and opened 
out occasionally, until all has become well heated: it is then 
tossed out into a basket, and while hot, put into a very strong 
bag, previously prepared for it, about four feet long, and four spans 
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jn circumference. Into this bag the tea is pressed with great 
force, with the hands and feet; from fourteen to twenty pounds 
being put in at one time, and forced into as small a compass as 
possible. With iis left hand the man firmly closes the mouth of 
the bag immediately above the leaves, while with the right hand 
he pommels and beats the bag, every now and then giving it a 
turn: thus he beats and turns and works at it, tightening it by 
every turn with one hand, and holding on with the other, until he 
has squeezed the leaves into as small a compass as possible at the 
end of the bag. He now makes it fast by turns of the cloth where 
he held on, so that it may not open: and then draws the cloth of 
the bag over the ball of leaves; thus doubling the bag, the mouth 
of which is twisted and made fast. The man then stands up, 
holding on by a post or some such thing, and works this ball of 
leaves under his feet, at the same time alternately pressing with 
all his weight, first with one foot and then the other, turning the 
ball over and over, and occasionally opening the bag to tighten it 
more firmly. When he has made it almost as hard as a stone, he 
secures the wouth well, and puts the bag away for that day. Next 
morning it is opened out, and the leaves gently separated and 
placed on dollahs; then fired and dried until they are crisp, the 
same as the black tea; after which they are packed in boxes or 
baskets. In China the baskets are made of double bamboo, 
with leaves between. The tea may then remain on the spot 
for two or three months, or be sent to any other place to receive 
the final process. This first part of the green-tea process is so 
simple, that the natives of this country readily pick it up ina 
month or two. 

‘The second process now commences, by opening the boxes or 
baskets, and exposing the tea on large shallow bamboo baskets, or 
dollahs, until it has become soft enough to roll; it is then put 
into cast-iron pans, set in brick fire-places, the same as described 
in making the Sychee black tea. The pan is made very hot by a 
wood fire, and seven pounds of the leaves are thrown into it and 
rubbed against the pan, with the right hand, until tired, and then 
with the left, so as not to make the process fatiguing. The pan 
being placed on an inclined plane, the leaves always come tumbli 


other in quick succession, making the scene very animating ; in 
this way a great portion of the stalks are got rid of. After the 
tea has been well sifted and picked, it is again put into the hot 
pans and rubbed and rolled as before, for about one hour ; it is 
then put into shallow bamboo-baskets, and once more examined, 
to separate the different tea that may still remain intermixed, and 
again put into the hot pan. Nowa mixture of sulphate of lime 
and indigo, very finely pulverised, and sifted through fine muslin, 
in the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter, is 
added ; to a pan of tea containing about seven pounds, about half 
a tea-spoonful of this mixture is put in and rubbed and rolled 
along with the tea in the pan for about one hour, as before de- 
scribed. The tea is then taken hot from the pan and packed 
firmly in boxes, both hands and feet being used to press it down. 
The above mixture is not put to the tea to improve its flavour, but 
merely to give it a uniform colour and appearance, as without it 
some of the tea would be light and some dark. The indigo gives 
it the colour, and the sulphate of lime fixes it. The Chinese call 
the former Youngtin, the latter Acco. Large gunpowder tea they 
call Tychen; little gunpowder, Cheocheu ; hyson, Chingcha ; 
young hyson, Uchin ; skin-tea, or old leaves in small bits, Poocha ; 
the fine dust, or powder-tea, Chamoot. 

“ The black-tea makers appear to me to be very arbitrary in 
their mode of manufacture ; sometimes they will take the leaves of 
the Thowung-Paho, or perhaps Twazze-Paho ; but if it has been 
raining, or there is any want of coolies to pluck the leaves quickly, 
or from any other cause, they will let the leaves grow a few days 
longer, and turn all into Souchong; which, it must be remem- 
bered, takes all the small leaves above it. If it is the first crop, the 
Souchong and Pouchong leaves may be all turned into Souchong 
tea; but even if it is the second crop, when the Pouchong leaves 
ought not to be gathered, they are nevertheless plucked and mixed 
up with the Souchong leaves. Almost all our black and all the 
green teas have just been made from one garden. When the green- 
tea makers complained that the leaves were beginning to get too 
large for them—that is, they were fast growing out of Souchong 
and running into Pouchong—the black-tea makers took up the ma- 





back towards and near the operator, as he pushes them up from 
him, moving his hand backwards and forwards, and pressing on 
the leaves with some force with the palms, keeping the ends of 
the fingers up, to prevent their coming in contact with the hot 


pan. After one hour’s good rubbing, the leaves are taken out, 
and thrown into a large coarse bamboo sieve, from this into a finer 
one, and again a still finer one, until three sorts of tea have been 
separated. The first, or larger sort, is put into the funnel of the 
winnowing-machine, which has three divisions of small traps below, 
to let the tea out. A man turns the wheel with his right hand, 
and with the left regulates the quantity of tea that shall fall 
through the wooden funnel above, by a wooden slide at the bottom 
of it. The tea being thrown from the sieves into the funnel, the 
man turns the crank of the wheel, and moves the slide of the funnel 
gradually, so as to let the tea fall through gently, and in small 
quantities. The blast from the fan blows the smaller particles of 
tea to the end of the machine, where it is intercepted by a circular 
moveable board placed there. The dust and smaller particles are 
blown against this board, and fall out in an opening at the bottom 
into a basket placed there to receive it. The next highest tea is 
blown nearly to the end of the machine, and falls down through a 
trough on the side into a basket ; this tea is called Poung Hyson. 
The next, being a little heavier, is not blown quite so far ; it falls 
through the same trough, which has a division in the middle ; this 
of course ii nearer the centre of the machine. A basket is placed 
beneath tr. receive the tea, which is called Hyson. The next, 
which is ¢ ¢ill heavier, falls very near to the end of the fan ; this is 
called G snpowder tea; it is in small balls. The heaviest tea falls 
still closer to the fan, and is called Big Gunpowder ; it is twice 
or thre 2 times the size of gunpowder tea, and composed of several 
young leaves that adhere firmly together. This sort is afterwards 
put into a box and cut with a sharp iron instrument, then sifted 
and put among the gunpowder, which it now resembles. The 
different sorts of tea are now put into shallow bamboo-baskets, 
and men, women, and children are employed to pick out the 
sticks and bad leaves: this is a most tedious process, as the 
greatest care is taken not to leave the slightest particle of anything 
but good tea. But to assist and quicken this tiresome process, 
beautiful bamboo-sieves, very little inferior to our wire ones, and 
of various sizes, are employed. The different teas are thrown 
into sieves of different sizes, from large gunpowder to dust tea ; 
they are shaken and tossed, and thrown from one person to an- 





nufacture, plucked off all the leaves, and made excellent Pouchong ; 
so that between the two, there is not a leaf lost. When the black- 
tea makers have a garden to themselves, they are cruel pluckers, 
for they almost strip the tree of leaves for the Souchong, and are 
not at all nice in the plucking ; the third and even the fourth leaf 
on a tender twig is nipped off in the twinkling of an eye; they 
then look about for more young leaves, and away go the Pouchong 
and Toychong too, which is the largest leaf of all. But the green- 
tea men pluck quietly, one by one, downto Souchorg. The black- 
tea men separate all their teas into first, second, third, and fourth 
crops: but the green-tea manufacturers make no distinction ; they 
prepare all the tea they can, throughout the season, box or basket 
it up, and when the season is over, they set off for Canton with 
their produce ; at least, all those who do not wish to sell their teas 
on the spot: the different merchants go in quest of it there. It 
now indiscriminately undergoes the second process; that is, the 
different crops are all mixed up together. No old leaves can be 
mixed in the green, as in the black teas: for the long rolling in 
the pan crushes them, and the fan blows them away, so that only 
the young leaves are left. 

‘In speaking of the trouble and expense attending the second 
process of the green-tea making, I beg to observe that it appears 
to me, from what little I have seen of it, that machinery might 
easily be brought to bear; and as Assam is about to become a 
great tea country, it behoves us to look to this. The tea half- 
made, as above described, I am informed by the green-tea China- 
men now with me, is put either into boxes or baskets, with bamboo 
leaves between; it has to make in this state a long journey by land 
and water, and then to go one or more months in a boat by sea, 
before it reaches Canton, where it is laid aside for one or two 
months more, before it undergoes the second process; making in 
all about five months from the time it was prepared. All that is 
required is to keep it dry. Now if all this be true, which I have 
no doubt it is, I see no reason why we could not send it to Eng- 
land, and have it made up there ; I rather see everything in favour 
of such a plan, and nothing against it. After a year’s instruction 
under Chinamen, it might be left to the ingenuity of Englishmen 
to roll, sift, and clean the tea by machinery, and, in fact, reduce the 
price of the green tea nearly one half, and thus enable the poor to 
drink good unadulterated green tea, by throwing the indigo and 
sulphate of lime overboard. At all events, the experiment 1s 
worthy of a fair trial, and the first step towards it would be to ma- 
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nufacture the tea at Calcutta ; or perhaps it would be better to let 
the China green-tea makers go direct to England along with it, 
and have it manufactured there at once. 

‘ The following table will show the size and produce of the tea 
tracts now worked, and the probable amount of tea for this and 
the next season. 





Names of Length and |Number of| Average P 
Tracts fully | breadth of | Plantsin | produce of — ” 
worked in 1838.| Tracts. each spas Plants 





No. 1 Tringri, |267 by 90 5,000 |4 Sa. weight | 260 seers 
No. 2 Tringri, |155 by 70 2,340 |3-12 Sa, wt.| 160 ,, 
No. 1 Kahung, |480 by 210 1,36,000 |4 Sa, weight} 680 ,, 
No. 1 Chubwa,}200 by 160 8,200 |4 Sa, weight} 410 ,, 
Deenjoy ......|223 by 171 8,400 |2 Sa, weight] 210 ,, The 
plants 

. 1,720 are smal) 
From shady Tracts 2... sss. ee ceee sees} 390 in this 
tract, 
2,110 including 
| The probable increase of the above Tracts for 1839 | 527 China 
plants. 
] Probable produce of 1839 ....}2,637 seers |5,274 Ibs. 
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j Tractsto be | breadth of | Plantsin | produce of |p in | Remarks. 


} Name of the | Length and ;|Number of} Probable Probable 
'worked in 1840.} Tracts, jeachTract.} one Plant. 1840. 





i 
INo. 2 Kahung, |192 by 114 4,720 |3 Sa. weight 177 
No.3 do. 215 by 70 3,440 |3 Sa. weight 129 
No. 2 Chubwa,|!160 by 70 2,420 |3 Sa. weight 90 
Nowholea ..|/476 by 160 16,489 |3 Sa. weight 618 
Tipun ..../344 by 331 24,620 |3 Sa. weight 922 The pl 
Jugundoo ../400 by 200 17,300 |3 Sa. weight 648 int ay 
Ningrew ....|300 by 189 | 12,260 |3 Sa. weight 459 ig par 
not yield a 
The probable produce of the above 7 tracts ........ 2,943 | good crop 


Add the probable produce of the other five tracts .. 2,637 — 











Probable produce of all the tracts in 1840........ 5,580 |11,160lbs, 
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‘* Muttuck is a country that abounds in tea, and it might be 
made one extensive, beautiful tea-garden. We have many culti- 
vated experimental tracts in it; we know of numerous extensive 
uncultivated tracts, and it appears to me that we are only in the 
infancy of our discoveries as yet. Our tea, however, is insecure 
here. It was but a month or two ago, that so great an alarm was 
created, that my people had to retire from our tea-gardens and 
manufacture at Deenjoy and Chubwa, which will account for the 
deficiency of this year’s crop. Things must continue in this state 
until the government of the country is finally settled; for we are 
at present obliged, in order to follow a peaceful occupation, to 
have the means of defending ourselves from a sudden attack, ever 
since the unfortunate affair at Sudiya. Before the transfer of the 
tea tracts in this country can be made, it will be necessary, in 
justice to all parties, to know if Muttuck is, or is to become, ours 
ornot. The natives at present are permitted to cultivate as much 
land as they please, on paying a poll-tax of two rupees per year ; 
80 that if the country is not ours, every man employed on the tea 
will be subject to be called on for two rupees per annum, to be 
paid to the old Bura Senaputy’s son, as governor of the country. 
This point is of vital importance to our tea prospects up here. 
Many individuals might be induced to take tea-grounds, were they 
sure that the soil was ours, and that they would be protected and 
permitted to cultivate it in security. 

‘“‘ In looking forward to the advantages which this plant will 
produce to England, to India—to millions, I cannot but thank 
God for so great a blessing to our country. When I first disco- 
vered it, some fourteen years ago, I little thought that I should 
have been spared long enough to see it more likely eventually to 
rival that of China, and that I should have to take a prominent 
part in bringing it to so successful an issue. Should what I have 
written on this new and interesting subject be of any benefit to 
the country and the community at large, and help a little to impel 
the tea forward, to enrich our own dominions, and pull down the 
haughty pride of China, I shall feel myself richly repaid for al! the 
perils and dangers and fatigues that I have undergone in the cause 
of British India tea,”’ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE, KING 
OF THE FRENCH. 


Tue titie of Duke of Orleans, after having been borne by dif- 
ferent princes of the blood-royal of France, having lapsed, from 
failure of issue, was revived in favour of the only brother of Louis 
XIV., ‘‘ Philippe de France,’’ from whom the present French 
monarch is lineally descended. The son of this Philippe de 
France was the celebrated, clever, and infamous ‘‘ Regent Or- 
leans,’’ who governed France during the minority of Louis XV.; 
and his grandson was the also celebrated “ Egalité,”’ father of the 
present French king. 

The character of ‘‘ Egalité”” has been much canvassed, but he 
is in general represented as a dissolute, heartless, intriguing scoun- 
drel, who richly deserved his fate. The Duke of Orleans assumed 
the name, or nickname, of ‘‘ Egalité ’’ (equality), to conciliate the 
French republicans ; he voted for the death of his cousin, Louis 
XVI. ; and, ten months after the execution of Louis, he perished 
himself, on the same spot, and by a similar death. The mob of 
Paris, with whom he had eagerly sought to be a favourite, reviled 
him as he was dragged to execution; and the vehicle which conveyed 
him was stopped for some time opposite to his magnificent palace 
(now well known as the ‘‘ Palais Royal’’), in the Rue St. Honoré, 
for the purpose of making him feel the ‘‘ bitterness of death.” He 
was executed on the 14th of November, 1793, on the Place Louis 
XV.* Louis-Philippe has attempted, with filial partiality, to 
rescue his father’s reputation. ‘‘ Mon pére,’’ he said lately, “a 
éte le dupe de scélérats ; il était, eu fond, un honnéte homme.” 
‘« My father become the prey of scoundrels ; he was, at bottoia, 
an honest man.’”’ Be this as it may, there are many who think 
that the fine silver thread of finesse, which runs throvgh the nobler 
qualities of Louis-Philippe’s mind, has been derived from the 
mysterious influence of blood. 

Louis-Philippe d’Orléans, now king of the French, was born at 
Paris, in the Palais Royal, on the 6th of October, 1773. In 
childhood, the title given him was Duke de Valois ; for his grand- 
father, son of the Regent Orleans, still lived, and his father then 
bore the title of Duke de Chartres. The latter had two other 
sons, who bore the titles, respectively, of Dukes of Montpensier 
and Beaujolais; also a daughter, Mademoiselle Adélaide d’Or- 
léans, who still survives, a maiden lady of uncommon attainments 
and sagacity, and understood to be much in her brother’s confi- 
dence. The famous Countess de Genlis was appointed preceptress 
of the children of the Duke de Chartres. The first anxiety of this 
celebrated woman was, that her pupils should become proficient in 
all manly exercises, filling up their leisure with the elegant litera- 
ture she was so capable of imbuing their minds with. To famili- 
arise them early with modern languages, Madame de Genlis would 
allow no language but English to be spoken at the dinner-table, at 
supper Italian, and their botanical instructor was a German, who 
knew only his native tongue. Even yet, Louis-Philippe speaks 
these three languages fluently, and without the slightest foreign 
accent; he is also tolerably versed in several others. To give 
their opening minds a taste for the practically useful, this lady 
often took her pupils to the workshops and manufactories of the 
capital, and caused them to see and inquire into everything for 
themselves. Knowledge thus early implanted, the sequel has 
proved, was well stored up by the sole survivor of these princes, 
(for the other two did not reach manhood,) and no doubt was the 
foundation of the commercial knowledge manifested on many 
recent occasions by the French king. But of all sciences, the one 
which attracted the attention of Louis-Philippe was that of 
medicine. He regularly accompanied the medical men in their 
visits to the patients at the Hdétel Dieu, and frequently assisted at 
the operations there. - 

While yet a stripling, as he showed an aptitude for observation, 
he was sent, asa relaxation from his severer studies, to make the 
tour of France. One incident has been preserved of his travels. 
Paying a visit to the state-prison in the fortress of Mont Saint 
Michel, he found there a cage of iron, constructed by order of 
Louis XIV. for the reception of the victims of his despotism. In 
this cage had lived many years, till relieved by death, an unlucky 
Dutch journalist, who had written some articles disrespectful to 





* On this fatal spot, close to a monstrous plaster statue of a newly-erected 
goddess of Liberty, were sacrificed, between January 21, 1793, and May 3, 1795, 
two thousand eight hundred and sixty victims, of both sexes and every age. 
Well might the eloquent Madame Roland exclaim, when led to her own fate, 
“O Liberty, much-abused goddess! what horrors are done in thy sacred 


name!” 
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the ‘Grand Monarque.’”’ Disgusted at the sight, Louis-Philippe 
armed himself and his young companions with hatchets, and 
demolished it. Although such an instrument of cruel despotism was 
not likely to be used in the milder times of Louis XVI., still this 
outbreak of generous youthful enthusiasm was offensive at court ; 
and, as a mark of its displeasure, the decoration of the cordon 
bleu, about to have been bestowed on the young prince, was denied 
him for a year by special order of the king. 

He had attained the age of sixteen when the Revolution broke 
out. His natural penetration made him foresee that a reformation 
of prevalent abuses was as inevitable as it would be just ; but, in 
the very beginning, he showed an utter aversion to all precipitate 
changes : trom the bloody excesses that afterwards ensued, he 
recoiled with horror. Even at that early age, he was the fervent 
apostle of moderation ; and great coolness often ensued between 
him and his father, on account of the son’s want of republican 
enthusiasm. 

The young prince—now become, by his grandfather’s death, 
Duke de Chartres—was appointed colonel of dragoons, and set 
out for the army. His first destination was to join the troops in 
garrison at Vendéme. Scarcely had he arrived there when he had 
an opportunity of signalising his humanity, by saving the lives of 
two nonjuring priests, whom the jacobins had barbarously beset in 
the streets of that place. This he did by persuasion only, not 
having a single attendant. A few days after, while bathing in the 
river Loir, seeing a poor man miss his footing on the quay, he 
swam to his assistance, and rescued him: he was the father of five 
children. For this last action the authorities of Vendéme awarded 
him a civic crown, which is still preserved at the Tuileries. 

In 1792, the Duke de Chartres was appointed maréchal de camp 
—a title involving the duties of a second in command—in the 
Army of the North, then commanded by Marshal Luckner. After 
the taking of Courtray, the result of a sanguinary assault, in which 
Louis-Philippe distinguished himself, he was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Being offered the command of Strasbourg, an 
important fortress, he refused it, alleging his inexperience, but 
probably dreading the envy his acceptance of such a post (usually 
bestowed upon veterans, after long services) would draw upon 
him. He also foresaw the near approach of stirring action in the 
field, which suited his active temper best, and gave him more 
frequent occasions of seeking military fame. The two battles of 
Valmy and Jemmapes soon followed ; the former on the 20th of 
September, the latter on the 6th of November, 1792. They were 

the two greatest victories in the early revolutionary annals; Mar- 
shal Kellerman afterwards owed his ducal title to the first of these 
brilliant days. 

The following extract from the despatch of Kellerman, (pub- 
lished in the ‘* Moniteur,’’) announcing the victory to the minister 
at war, will show his strong sense of the merit of the future king 
of the French :— 

‘*From the head-quarters at Dampierre-sur-Aube, 21st Sept. 
1792, nine p.m.—Embarrassed where to choose in the numerous 
examples of valour and conduct that I should have to report, I 
confine myself to the mention of the brothers de Chartres and 
Montpensier, whose extreme youth rendered their steady courage, 
amid the most terrible fire it has ever been my lot to witness, 
altogether remarkable.’ The Austrians and Prussians here sus- 
tained a total defeat. 

At Jemmapes, where Dumouriez commanded, one wing of the 
French army was broken by the Austrians, and would have been 
utterly routed, but for the chivalrous conduct of the duke, who 
led the fugitives back to their standards, and secured the victory. 
Some brilliant affairs, of less note, followed, in all which he added 
to his laurels. 

While Louis-Philippe was thus putting his life to hourly hazard 
for his country, a decree of the so-called National Convention was 
issued, to banish from the French territories for ever all the 
members of the house of Bourbon. An implied exception, indeed, 
had been made in the case of the Duke of Orleans, who as plain 
‘‘ Egalité’’ having renounced his hereditary birthright, was sup- 
posed to be a simple ‘“‘citoyen.’’ Louis-Philippe, on the first 
news of the intended blow at his family, flew to Paris, and did all 
he could to persuade his father to leave France with him, which he 
intended to do as soon as an Official intimation of its necessity 
should be forwarded. The father delayed, hoping to secure. an 
exception in favour of the junior Bourbon branch; in this he 
failed, and about a year after lost his life. Meantime the son 
returned to the army. On the 18th of March, the young duke, at 
the head of a division of the army of General Dumouriez, retook 
the strong post of Nervinde, in Flanders, which had been lost to 





the French through the imprudence of General Valence. 
attack, the horse that bore him was shot dead. 

But all his services were vain: it was a time when to be 
eminent in any quality, military or civil, was a crime. At a 
moment when they least expected it, Dumouriez and the duke 
were commanded to delegate their functions to certain deputies 
of the Convention, sent on purpose; also to repair to Paris 
immediately, and give an account of their conduct to ‘the com- 
mittee of public safety.” They knew that to obey this order, 
though unconscious of having deserved ill of their country, was 
to go to meet certain death. They were forced to fly; but 
Dumouriez meantime took the new functionaries prisoners, and 
carried them with him across the frontier. 

As soon as the allies ascertained that the young duke had quit- 
ted the service of France, the brilliant reputation he had acquired 
led them to offer him any rank he chose to accept under their 
colours ; but he steadily refused all their offers. But this honour- 
able refusal exposed him to calumny and persecution from the 
adverse faction, the French émigrés, who accused him of ‘ patri- 
otism,’’ a term which with them meant everything that was bad. 
Thus early did he, from adopting the juste milieu, the reasonable 
medium, which has ever been to him a pole-star in guiding his 
course, expose himself to the animadversions of extreme parties, 
which continue to beset him up to the hour at which we write. 

Proscribed by the republicans—hated and shunned by the 
royalists—frowned upon by foreign princes, and nearly destitute of 
money, having never made or thought of a provision for such a 
contingency, the heir of the richest family in Europe had soon to 
cast about for the means of gaining needful bread. Hiding under 
an assumed designation the name that had descended to him from 
a long line of princes, he applied for and obtained a professorship 
in the college of Reichemont, in Switzerland. There he taught, 
during a year, geography, mathematics, and the French and 
English languages. 

On leaving Switzerland, the young prince made a tour of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. He went as far as Lapland, and 
repassed into Sweden by way of Finland. Russia he did not visit, 
as the Empress Catherine was too much astounded at the enormi- 
ties of the French revolutionists, to receive favourably one who 
had fought in their armies. At Stockholm, being recognised on 
his return by an ambassador, his presence was made known to 
the king, who sent for him to court, and treated him with the 
greatest distinction. This event being noised abroad, the elder 
Bourbon princes sent him pressing offers to take rank in the 
invading army of emigrants, to be commanded by the Duke de 
Condé : he returned a flat refusal. Napoleon did him this justice, 
in speaking of him at St. Helena—* No: Orleans, at least, has 
never borne arms against France.’? The Directory, nevertheless, 
not knowing his firm determination on this point, made an offer to 
him of the liberty of his two brothers, then prisoners in France, if 
he would retire to the United States. He consented to do this; 
repaired to Hamburgh, embarked there, and had soon the pleasure 
of meeting his brothers at Philadelphia. 

The three young men visited most of the States, observing 
the manners of the people, and witnessing the operation of their 
constitution and laws. They even penetrated into the back settle- 
ments, and lived for a short time among the Indians. One day, 
Louis-Philippe being fatigued and feverish, after a long journey 
with the Indians, fearing the approach of a serious illness, and 
being far from medical succour, took out his lancet-case, and bled 
himself in their presence. Seeing that the operator looked all the 
better for what he had done to himself, they brought him an old 
man, suffering under some inflammatory disease, and asked the 
prince to bleed him. He did so immediately, and with the happi- 
est effect. For this service the Indians testified their gratitude in 
an odd way, but meant to do their benefactor the highest honour. 
They caused him to pass the night on a mat, between two aged 
squaws, the grand-mother and grand-aunt of their chief. The 
lancet which Louis-Philippe used on this occasion is still pre- 
served, and shown in the museum of the Ecole de Médecine *. 

During the stay of the young princes in America, their widowed 
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* So late as the 27th October, 1833, on occasion of the visit of his son-in-law 
Leopold to Paris, a courier who accompanied him thither fell off his horse, 
and was run over by one of the carriages. The accident was serious, and 
every one thought him dead. No medical aid was at hand, and the king, who 
had gone out in his carriage to meet the party, was advised of the difficulty. 
He immediately alighted, examined the man’s body, and finding no bones 
fractured, bled him freely, and recovered him sufficiently to have him removed 
to the royal household, where he soon recovered, and is now in the royal ser- 
vice, : 
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mother, who had escaped from France, was then living in Spain. 
They applied for permission to join her there, but could not obtain 
it ; Louis-Philippe, however, was permitted to change the place of 
his exile to England. Arriving there, he found the Bourbon 
princes enjoying English hospitality, and also many emigrant 
noblemen, all burning with an ever-renewed desire to force their 
way back to their native country by plots and invasions. Again 
he had invitations made him to join in their projects, which he 
again, as before, firmly refused. 

After some little stay in London, he ventured on a visit to Spain, 
in company with his sister Adelaide, who till then had taken refuge 
in Hungary, with the Princess de Conti, her aunt. This filial 
duty performed, he returned to England, and took up his residence 
at Twickenham. Shortly after his arrival, he lost his two bro- 
thers, who sank under the fatigues they had endured in the wan- 
dering life they had so long led. The younger (Beaujolais) lingered 
so long, that his physicians had hope that a removal to a more genial 
climate might save his life: with this view Sicily, the only part of 
southern Europe then open to him, was recommended. Thither 
Louis-Philippe, by permission of King Ferdinand IV., immedi- 
ately repaired. Being invited to court, and treated with cordiality, 
then began the acquaintanceship, which soon ripened into love, 
between him and the Princess Amelia, now Queen of the French. 
Meantime, he had the mournful duty to perform of closing the 
eyes of his brother. 

The marriage between Louis-Philippe and the princess—then in 
her twenty-seventh year—took place at Palermo, on the 25th 
November, 1809. Their son, the present Duke of Orleans, was 
born in the same city, September 3d, 1810. 

Of the stay of Louis-Philippe and his family in England, we 
have little to say, not having any public events to record. It was 
passed principally in retirement. 

Louis-Philippe was with his family in Sicily, when, on the 23d 
April, 1814, the news arrived that Napoleon had abdicated, and 
that the Bourbons were restored. He set out for Paris immedi- 
ately, with scarcely any attendants, and flew to the Palais-Royal, 
the never-forgotten scene of his earliest youth. In attaining the 
inner court of the dwelling of that palace, he fell down on his 
knees in gratitude, his hands joined, his face bathed in joyful 
teurs. The conciérge (keeper), who knew him not, was asto- 
nished. The return of Bonaparte, in 1615, dispossessed him for 
a few months of this domicile of his ancestors. In leaving France, 
he did not join himself to the exiled family at Ghent, but came to 
England. On the second return of the Bourbons, he gave them 
great offence by his liberal opinions, too openly expressed. 
Amongst other oppositions, he remonstrated with all his might 
against the useless sacrifice ef Marshal Ney. Being then in 
England, he also addressed himself to the Prince Regent on that 
hero’s behalf, but all in vain. 

At length, court-prejudice against him being somewhat abated, 
he returned definitively to his native country in 1817. Seeing 
that any participation on his part in politics would be viewed with 
a jealous eye, and serve no good end till the arrival of more 
auspicious times, he devoted himself entirely to the lettered 
leisure of a retired life. The chateau of Neuilly became a resort 
and retreat for men of letters, poets, artists, and scientific men. 
There they were always sure of elegant hospitality, and the dis- 
tinction due to talents and virtue. Casimir Delavigne, deprived 
of his employments and pension by Louis XVIII., was received in 
the household of the duke. Not one of these friends of the 
prince but has remained faithful to the king. The capital of 
France had two courts held in it ; the one where nobility of mind 
went for little or nothing, in the other it was everything. 

Our readers are aware that Louis XVIII., the brother of Louis 
XVI., adopted his number in consequence of the title of Louis 
XVII. having been given to his nephew, a fine boy, who died 
from harsh treatment, in 1795, at the age of ten years. Louis 
XVIII. governed with considerable moderation, for a man who 
belonged to the old régime, and who was surrounded by prompters 
and advisers of the absolute school. But during his reign, and of 
his brother, Charles X., who succeeded him in 1824, the French 
were making a great advance ; in fact, from 1815 to 1830, the 
principles of concentrated power and of diffused power were coming 
into active collision, and perpetually making aggressions on one 
another. Louis XVIII. had granted the French people a Charter ; 
but in the outset it was assumed that this charter was accorded 
(octroyée) through the mere favour, grace, and pleasure of the 
monarch, and not because the liberties therein granted were the 
birthright of the people. The French liberals therefore contended 


the nation—on the pleasure of men—but on the mere pleasure of 
aman; and that, as their liberties were liable to be taken from 
them by the power which gave them, they were virtually slaves, 
To provoke such feelings was a great mistake on the part of 
Louis XVIII. and his advisers. It set the mtnpb of the nation 
debating what it had really gained by the half-century of violence, 
revolution, despotism, and war, through which it had passed ; and 
though the French had really gained much, and were enjoying 
much, of which their grandfathers could scarcely have dreamed, 
still the apparent insecurity of their privileges was galling, and 
the restless activity of the old absolute and priestly party made 
them really apprehensive. The two parties thus struggling may 
be described as composed of the following materials :—The abso- 
lute and priestly party numbered in its ranks most of the emigrant 
nobility and their children, who longed to restore the old state of 
things, with all those ambitious men who hold as faith that the 
many are made for the few, along with not a few honest-minded 
but ignorant zealots, who imagined that ecclesiastical power should 
ride over all other power, and direct it as it pleased. The move. 
ment party comprised men of all grades and characters ; honest 
aspirants, such as those who long for the welfare of their fellow. 
men, and hold the faith of mental and moral progress ; republicans, 
fired with admiration of some beau idéal of their own; profligates, 
impatient of control, and who wished for change, without much 
regard to means or end, along with old Bonapartists, and all who 
heartily hated the Bourbon race. 

Charles X., who succeeded his brother Louis XVIII., may, in 
some respects, be compared to our own James II., who succeeded 
his brother Charles II. In each case there was a restoration; in 
each case two brothers in succession mounted the throne ; and in 
each case the second brother, by openly going over to one of the 
parties that divided the country, roused the other party into 
activity, and brought about a revolution. From 1824 to 1830, the 
French movement party was exceedingly active, opposing the court, 
which now, without measure or concealment, abetted the absolute 
and priestly party. Charles X. and his ministers moved onwards 
in their aggressive career on the liberties of the nation. At last, in 
1830, the court ventured on i¢s revolution, which was defeated by the 
counter-revolution of the people: for it must not be forgotten that 
it was Charles X. and his ministers who began the revolution of 
1830; they issued those famous ordonnances, by which, with a 
few strokes of the pen, the liberty of the press was cut down, and 
the electorial rights of the people all but swept away. The people 
of Paris cried out—No ! and the sound of the Three Days of 1830 
echoed throughout Europe, gave Belgium a king, and accelerated 
the passing of the English Reform Bill. 

We have now arrived at the great event which forms an epoch 
in the history of the French nation, as well as in that of its present 
ruler. The vast majority of the French people, by general if not 
universal acclamation, called upon him to occupy a throne, become 
vacant by the revolution of 1830. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which his new subjects hailed his acceptance of 
the proffered crown. Of this event we were ourselves eye-wit- 
nesses, the writer of this memoir having been long resident in Paris, 
before and since; he was, moreover, present at the assault of the 
palace of the Louvre, the crowning event of a sanguinary though 
short struggle. Oh! it was an anxious time, those terrible three 
days, for him—for all. And then, the cause being gained by the 
triumphant revolutionists, the all-important question still remained 
—What use were they about to make of their dearly-bought 
victory ?—were they going to set up another monarchy, or erect a 
republic on the ruins of institutions which a few hours had sufficed 
to level to the dust ?—or, the bands that knit society together 
being violently rent asunder, was wild anarchy, the immediate 
precursor of iron despotism, about to exert a terrible, however 
temporary, sway? Such were the anxious doubts that, during 
some of the most unquiet days of our existence, occupied men’s 
minds. Suddenly the Duke of Orleans appeared! La Fayette 
presented him to the French as well skilled to take the abandoned 
helm, and guide the storm-vexed vessel of a mighty state into the 
needful calm of untroubled waters. 

We were grateful to Louis-Philippe then, and we feel the senti- 
ment still. Possibly, however desirous to be impartial narrators 
of events, we may have indicated a bias towards our subject, in 
these brief ‘‘ recollections.”” We do not say, that we approve of 
the career of Louis-Philippe since he accepted the now tenfold 
uneasy honour of wearing a crown, or rather of being ‘‘ King of 
the French.’”? That a more straightforward policy might have 
retained much of that affectionate attachment which, between nine 
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hesitate to affirm. But let the character of the people be well 
considered before condemnation be passed. Ardent, restless, 
lively, easily excited, half-enlightened, all reflecting men must have 
foreseen that disappointment would follow the extravagant expect- 
ations which were entertained on Louis-Philippe’s accession ; and 
amongst a people, a large portion of whom are deficient in the 
balancing power of moral and political integrity, steadiness of 
attachment is not to be expected. Still, if Louis-Philippe had 
been able to conceal that seir forms a large ingredient in his cha- 
racter, his life, like that of our Oliver Cromwell, would not, at the 
present moment, be so miserably insecure from the assaults of 
assassins or conspirators. 

Let us hope, however, that the revolution which placed Louis- 
Philippe on the throne, as it is the latest, so, for many years at 
least, it will be the last to which France will be subjected; and 
that Louis-Philippe’s great abilities—for he is, questionless, a man 
of first-rate ability—will yet guide the helm of affairs in France for 
many years; and that, above all, he will leave his country better 
than he found it. 





ASCENT OF THE RHINE. 


Tue Rhine originates in the Swiss canton of Graubundten, 
better known by its French name of the Grisons, an extensive 
Alpine district, whose numerous glaciers supply many streams, 
which feed the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po. The principal 
branch of the Rhine rises at the foot of one of the mountains of 
the canton, whose summits are covered with perpetual snow ; it is 
joined by others, and the united rivers run into the Boden See, or 
Lake of Constance. This somewhat remarkable lake is claimed as 
common property by Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and 
Switzerland; the territories of all these states approaching its 
banks. When the Rhine issues from the lake, it is at no great 
distance from the infant Danube, which, crossing Europe in an 
opposite direction, falls into the Black Sea, after a course of nearly 
eighteen hundred miles. The Rhine passes through the canton of 
Schaffhausen, descending the celebrated Falls of that name, and 
takes a westerly direction, till it reaches the town of Basel (Basle, 
the capital of the canton), which it divides into Great and Little 
Basel, and then takes a northerly direction. Its width, from 
Schaffhausen to Basel, gradually expands from about 340 to 750 
feet. 

After quitting Basel, where it turns northward, the Rhine runs 
along the western frontier of the long, narrow strip of territory, 
called the grand duchy of Baden, forming, for a considerable part 
of its course, a boundary between it and France. From Basel till 
it reaches Mannheim, at the northern extremity of Baden, its 
course is winding, and the scenery exceedingly varied and beauti- 
fal. It has numerous islands, abounding in wood and game; its 
waters have an abundance of fish, and its bed affords gold-dust in 
small quantities. It receives various tributaries ; at Mannheim 
the Neckar joins it, and the river expands to twelve hundred feet 
in width. From Mannheim it crosses the territory of Hesse 
Darmstadt, passing Worms, until it reaches Mainz, or Mayence, 
which lies a little below the junction of the Maine with the Rhine, 
and where the latter river becomes 2500 feet broad. The next 
place of importance which it passes is Coblenz, which is opposite 
the renowned fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, a stronghold which 
covers a lofty eminence on the banks of the Rhine, and commands 
both it and the Moselle, which here joins the former river. From 
Coblenz it passes onwards to Cologne, Bonn, &c. ; and, after 
going through the Prussian territories, enters the Netherlands, 
Here all its distinctive characters, as a noble and beautiful river, 
are gradually lost. It divides into several branches, which, 
assisted by canals, drain off its waters in different directions. One 
branch is the Old Rhine, which-goes through South Holland, and 
passing Leyden, falls into the sea a little beyond it; another 
branch, the Waal, is joined by a branch of the Maas, or Meuse, 
and forms those waters, generally called the Meuse, which fall into 
the sea beyond Rotterdam. 

Having thus rapidly traced the Rhine downwards from its 
sources to the sea, we may now prepare to ascend it. The reader 





may recollect that, in the previous article, we landed him at 
Rotterdam. Here we may suppose him to have spent a day, 
looking at the “ lions’’ of this ‘‘ vulgar Venice.’? This over, we 
may now advise him, if his face is set ‘‘ up the Rhine.” On a 
former occasion we animadverted on the almost universal English 
practice of making the tour of the Rhine by steam. So partial are 
our countrymen to this mode of conveyance, that, in nine cases 
out of ten, they travel from Rotterdam to Cologne by the 
‘* Dampfschiff.”’ Nothing can be more ill-judged; and we are 
only surprised, that of the numbers who go this voyage, more do 
not return in disgust to Rotterdam the following morning. When 
we take into account the high-flown notions with which most 
people are inoculated on the subject of Rhenish scenery, and the 
stale, flat aspect of the Lower Rhine, such a result might naturally 
be anticipated. The strong current of the river makes the 
upward navigation tedious in the extreme ; and the banks of the 
Lower Rhine—that is, from Rotterdam to Cologne,—travel how 
you will, are as uninviting in regard to the picturesque as can well 
be conceived ; but seen from the deck of the steam-boat, they are 
‘*a blank.”” The most eligible way to get over this portion of the 
ground is the cabriolet of the diligence: for we would hardly 
counsel the tourist to walk it, as it will assuredly not repay the 
trouble. The right bank of the river is decidedly the preferable 
one ; as the traveller may stop, if he feel inclined, at Elberfeld 
and Dusseldorf. The former town, in a manufacturing point of 
view, is not without interest ; and though Dusseldorf has long 
since lost the gallery of paintings for which, in bygone days, it was 
famed, it still boasts the studios of various artists, which are well 
deserving a visit. 

Suppose, then, that we have arrived at Cologne by the diligence, 
and that, having rested and refreshed ourselves in this ancient and 
famous city, we propose to walk to Bonn. From hence to Bonn 
is but some four hours’ pleasant walking, and having now fairly 
turned our backs on Cologne, we may as well seat ourselves for a 
moment on this hillock, to draw breath. That strange-looking 
circular tower, just outside the wall of the city, and close on the 
banks of the Rhine, is the so-called ‘‘ Thurmchen,’’ or Tower. 
The ‘‘ Thurmchen,”’ if tradition may be credited, was the handi- 
work of different artificers. It arose when the streets of Cologne 
echoed to the tread of the legions of Rome ; it now serves as a sort 
of ‘‘ black hole,’’ for the confinement of the ‘“‘ Kettenminner,”’ 
or ‘‘gyved men” of the worst stamp. That massive spire, to the 
extreme left, in a direct line with the casemate battery before us, 
is the steeple of the Church of the Apostles ; a fine old specimen 
of Byzantine architecture, erected (so says the inscription on the 
worthy lady’s statue in the transept) by Saint Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great. In travels up the Rhine, there are fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the good deeds of this excellent 
empress. Scarcely a town or village but contains some memento 
of her piety. 

Looking towards the heart of the city, we perceive a gloomy- 
looking building, whose massive and burly proportions might seem 
to bid defiance to time, and that appears, indeed, more like some 
ancient baronial keep than a place for the singing of anthems ;—it 
is the church of St. Mary in the Capitol. The ground it occupies 
is the most elevated spot in Cologne; and here, according to tra- 
dition, stood the capitol of the ‘‘Colonia Agrippina,”—some 
remains of which are still pointed out to the inquisitive traveller. 
Beyond St. Mary’s, to the extreme right, and close by the river- 
side, two light and airy steeples, not of a great height, but parti- 
cularly graceful in their proportions, adorn the church of St. 
Cunibert; one of the steeples inclines out of the perpendicular. 
Not far from St. Cunibert’s we may remark a dome-like tower, 
surmounting a plain-looking sort of edifice ; that is the shrine of 
St. Ursula. The legend assures us she was a British princess, 
and that her eleven thousand martyr virgin-attendants were our 
countrywomen. To the left considerably of St. Ursula’s, and not 
a great distance, apparently, from St. Mary’s, is the celebrated 
Cathedral; one of the noblest structures of its kind in Europe, _ 
though unfinished. As we scan, even at this distance, the gigantic 
dimensions of that noble tower, (which yet has reached but half 
the contemplated height,) we feel that its founder, Conrad of 
Hochstetten, had a mind that delighted in the majestic and 
sublime. We shall content ourselves with giving Wordsworth’s 
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noble sonnet on it ; of which it may be praise sufficient to remark, 
that the subject and the verse are worthy of each other. 


‘© IN THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 

** O, for the help of angels to complete 

This temple !—angels governed by a plan 

How gloriously pursued by daring man, 

Studious that He migh: not disdain the seat 

Who dwells in heaven! But that inspiring heat 

Hath failed; and now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 

But faintly picture, ’twere an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 

The midnight virtues of your harmony :— 

This vast design might tempt you to repeat 

Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 

Immortal fabrics, rising to the sound 

Of penetrating harps and voices sweet!” 


Meantime, suppose we have been on our way; and that we are 
now at the village of Hersel, within three miles of Bonn, which, 
you see, lies before you a little to the right hand. That hill behind 
it, but still more to the right, and surmounted by a chapel, is the 
‘* Kreutzberg,” or Mount Calvary. From that point you observe 
a range of low but beautifully wooded hills, stretching away to the 
south-west ; dotted here and there with country-seats and hamlets, 
glittering in the sunshine : that is the chain of the ‘‘ Vorgebirge.”’ 
In an opposite direction, in the extreme south-east, do you remark 
those hills, considerably higher than the last mentioned, the lower 
part of a bright-green tint, the upper more sombre in its hue? 
These are the ‘‘ Seven Mountains, the far-famed ‘ Siebengebirge,’” 
with their girdle of vineyards and coronal of woods. The one 
nearest us, surmounted by yon ruin, on which the sunbeams sleep 
so lovingly, is the ‘‘ castled crag of Drachenfels.”? You perceive 
we begin to approach classic ground. 

Vineyards lying, as those now under our eye do, on dead flats, 
even when loaded with gold and purple fruitage, are but common- 
looking things. ‘‘ A potato-garden, in county Kerry, would take 
the shine out of them, my honey!”’ was the criticism of an 
Hibernian, whose opinion we chanced to inquire on board the 
‘* Dampfschiff,”’ between Cologne and Bonn ; and without going 
quite this length, we would not ourselves exchange (as regards the 
picturesque) one of our own hop-gardens for a wilderness of such 
vineyards. But when they are seen terrace upon terrace, investing 
with all the luxuriance of the most florid vegetation the bleak and 
barren rock that “ frowns o’er the wide and winding ”’ river, and, 
as far as the eye can reach, empurpling the landscape, the change 
appears almost miraculous. 

Vineyards must be picturesque when the vine is trained to lofty 
elms ; and in modern, as in ancient Italy, this mode is generally 
adopted. The Germans, however, follow another and a much less 
picturesque plan, but one also infinitely less troublesome and 
expensive: they marry the vine not to the umbrageous elm, but to 
bare naked poles, eight or ten feet long. Of course, in many 
situations, as where terraces are cut out in the face of the bleak 
and barren rock (and not a few of the finest vintage of the Rhine 
are the produce of such localities). elms, or indeed trees of any 
kind, are quite out of the question. The poles to which the vines 
are bound are considerably less in height than those employed in 
our own hop-gardens. Many reasons make it desirable that the 
vine-poles should be rather short than otherwise; one is, that itis 
to enable the fruit to be as close to the ground as possible, in 
order to benefit from the reflected heat. 

Arrived at the gate of Bonn, called, from its situation, the 
“‘ Kolnthor,’’ or Gate of Cologne ; in five minutes more, the tra- 
veller may be relieved of his knapsack and his fatigue in the Star 
Hotel. We will take a peep, ere evening set in, at the outside of 
the vineyards that lie on the south side of the town. The gate 
through we are now passing is the ‘“ Coblenzerthor,’’ or Gate of 
Coblenz; so named from its leading to that town. The suburb of 
Bonn lying in this direction deserves your notice. The ground 
before us, laid out in walks, and planted with trees and shrubs, is 
the ‘‘ Hofgarten,” or garden formerly attached to the electoral 
palace. If you just look behind, you will see this building ; for we 
walked under it as we passed through the archway of the ‘‘ Co- 
blenzerthor.”” It extends to a considerable distance on either 
hand, and is separated from the “ Hofgarten’’ by a wide and 
handsome carriage-way. Though somewhat weather-beaten, it is, 
on the whole, a respectable-enough looking edifice. However, it 
no longer does duty as a palace, the King of Prussia having con- 
verted it into a university, when he acquired his Rhenish domi- 
nions. In compliment to him, it bears the name of Friedrich 





Wilhelm, and is a very flourishing seminary, numbering among its 
professors several names of great repute. 

This vineyard on our left hand, close to the wayside, with a 
sign-board over the doorway leading into it, bearing the inscription 
““Vinea Domini,” was a favourite spot of the last elector, and 
he erected that pleasure-house (which you see peeping through the 
linden-trees) the better to enjoy it. It is now converted into a 
“‘ Weinschenke,”’ or tea-garden; and here the citizens of Bonn 
repair twice a-week, to sip their coffee and smoke their long-cut, 
to the accompaniment of the excellent music of the band of the 
‘* Uhlanen”’ regiment stationed in the town. 

From hence we have a beautiful view. At our feet, but far 
below, flows the Rhine, so broad at this part of its course that it 
seems rather a lake than a river ; the slopes of the terrace on which 
we stand are covered with the vine, almost to the water’s edge, or 
only separated from it by a fringe of willows ; and but a little way 
off, to the right hand, rise the Seven Mountains. Turn where you 
will, the slopes are clothed with vineyards; and on the opposite 
bank of the river, between us and the Seven Mountains, we may 
discern more than one “sweet Auburn”’ peeping through the 
leafy screen. 





THE LONDON MISSIONARY MUSEUM. 


Tue arrival of a very old friend from Australia, who had spent 
upwards of twelve years in that colony, principally in the society 
of missionaries, and who brought over a letter of introduction to 
the Rev. W. Ellis, secretary to the Missionary Museum, first 
induced us to pay a visit to this almost unheard-of collection. 
The Missionary Museum was first exhibited at Jewry-street, sub- 
sequently at Austin-friars, and was removed to the present pre- 
mises in Blomfield-street, Bishopsgate, in 1835. Although the 
arrangement of the numerous specimens is at present very imper- 
fect, and no catalogue has been published, we obtained every 
necessary information from the labels affixed to the different arti- 
cles, and from the intelligence and attention of the curator. This 
museum is particularly interesting on account of all the materials 
for its formation having been collected by pious and indefatigable 
missionaries, dispersed at various periods over the most distant 
regions of the earth, where they voluntarily undergo the greatest 
hardships and privations for the sake of promoting Christianity 
among the heathen. Many of the objects in the collection, not 
only particularly illustrate the religious worship of the people 
among whom they were stationed, but many of them also display 
the ingenuity of the savages in the manufacture of different articles 
before their intercourse with Europeans ; and others, again, the 
great advantage they have gained in the progress of the arts 
and civilisation from the partial labours of the missionaries. 
Among the former, every one must be struck with the collection 
of the household gods of Pomare, late king of Otaheite, presented 
by himself after he had embraced Christianity, ‘* in order,” as he 
said, ‘‘ that the people of Europe might know Tahiti’s foolish 
gods.’ These consist of rude carvings of wood, and figures so 
grotesquely dressed with feathers and pieces of cloth, that to the 
eye of a European they rather resemble the attributes of the 
nursery, than the objects of sacred worship of any nation. There 
is also an extensive collection of Hindoo, Chinese, and Burmese 
idols, and we were particularly struck with one from the South 
Seas, somewhat resembling in form the lower part of the mast of 
a ship, only its exterior is composed of a whitish papery substance, 
manufactured by the natives, and there is a dark band of the same 
material twisted round it in a spiral direction, about a foot apart. 
This idol measures twelve feet high, and having been rescued by 
Mr. Campbell from the hands of the natives while they were in 
the act of committing it and many others to the deep, after they 
had relinquished their idolatrous worship, it was sent over to 
Britain by Mr. Campbell, as a trophy of his successful exertions 
in that remote and uncivilised part of the globe. Here are also 
portraits of native chiefs of the South Sea Islands, and elsewhere, 
who have embraced Christianity and adopted European costumes; 
and there are also several frames about two feet square, containing 
miniature portraits of many of the missionaries, and their no less 
enterprising wives, among which none proved more interesting to 
us than those of the Rev. H. Threlkeld, and his amiable lady, 
having heard so much of their piety and excellent qualities from 
our old friend who accompanied us, and who had for years been 
an eye-witness of their unwearied zeal in the cause of truth, and 
their benevolent exertions in endeavouring to promote the civi- 
lisation and happiness of the natives of Australia. This perse- 
vering man has not only written a grammar and vocabulary of the 
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aboriginal tongue, but has translated a considerable part of the 
New Testament into that language for the benefit of the natives. 
Our friend related to us many attempts that he made to promote 
civilisation, but which were not always attended with success. 
Among others he mentioned that it was very common to see 
hordes of these savages passing the dwellings of the settlers 
totally naked, others with only a blanket thrown over them to 
conceal their nakedness, and from these a little girl was selected, 
with the consent of her parents, to be brought up as a Christian, 
and trained in all the habits and customs of the Europeans, with 
the intention of receiving her services as a household domestic. 
The child was dressed up in the cast-off clothes of a member of the 
family, and at first both she and her parents seemed perfectly 
delighted with so much finery ; but upon further trial of her new 
mode of life, so irksome did the restraint of dress prove to the 
girl, that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be prevailed 
upon to wear it; and her parents unfortunately passing that way 
soon after, the child availed herself of the opportunity, and eagerly 
effected her escape. 

Among the articles which display the ingenuity of the natives 
of the Society Islands, are beautifully-carved paddles, clubs, &c. 
executed with a sharp stone as a cutting instrument; and there is 
acase containing curious Chinese pictures composed of different 
pieces of cloth. sewed together in such a manner as to give the 
appearance of a kind of alto-relievo to the different objects repre- 
sented. There are various specimens of cloth manufactured by the 
natives from grass and reeds, and the bark of trees, and even one 
from the fibrous portion of the celebrated Coco-de-Mer, some fine 
nuts of which occupy a shelf in an adjoining case. Here is also cloth 
spun by a spinning-machine, sent out by the Society, and woven 
by the natives in a very creditable manner ; some articles of dress 
made up in the European fashion ; and specimens of embroidery 
which would not disgrace the gentle fair of our own island. 

A curious article of dress here is also worthy of notice, as being 
used in the Sandwich Islands by the nearest relative when a death 
takes place in the family. It consists of a stiff pyramidal enve- 
lope, which is put on like an extinguisher over the body, and 
bears a close resemblance to the well-known and cumbersome 
cover of our ‘* Jack in the Green,” on May-day, it being fantas- 
tically covered with leaves and other articles. 

In natural history there are some good specimens of coral, 
rocks, shells, &c. ; and among the latter we descried that curious 
species of pipe-fish (Hippocampus) better known by the appella- 
tion of sea-horse, on account of the great resemblance (in mi- 
niature) which its head bears to that of the common horse. The 
term sea-horse, though often applied to the walrus, is more fre- 
quently used to designate this small bony fish, which is found in 
almost every sea, and lives on small marine insects. It measures 
five or six inches in length, and the body is compressed laterally, 
and encased in prominent, bony, rib-like scales. The tail is much 
smaller than the body, destitute of the terminal fin, tapering 
gradually to a point, and turns up when dried. The dorsal fin 
bears a resemblance to a saddle, and the filaments on the back of 
the neck to a mane. 

Among the minerals we perceived a grey iron ore, sparkling 
like mica, which appeared to us to be the Sibilo mentioned by 
Captain Harris, as used by the natives of Bechuana for ornament- 
ing their bodies and skin-cloaks, and their naturally woolly hair, 
which he says, ‘‘is twisted in small cords, and matted with this 
substance into apparently metallic pendules, which being of equal 
length, assume the appearance of a skull-cap, or inverted bow! of 
steel.’ 

The collection of moths and butterflies is but small, and not 
in good preservation ; but, instead of being arranged in cases, in 
the usual way, the specimens are tastefully and naturally disposed 
on leafless trees (in miniature) in different attitudes, and under- 
neath, among the mossy turf, are seen beetles and other coleop- 
tera, as if just emerging from the pupa state. Among the orthop- 
tera is seen the well-known fabled praying Mantis, forming the 
most conspicuous object of this small group. The singular form, 
and still more singular habits of this insect render it one of the 
most curious productions of nature. From the manner in which 
this tribe stretch out their fore legs, they have acquired the 
reputation of diviners, and because they often rest on their hind 
legs, folding the anterior pair over their breast, the superstitious 
have supposed them in the act of prayer; hence they are known 
in Languedoc, where they are common, by the name of Prie 
Dieu. It is remarkable that this superstition extends to almost 
every part of the world in which this tribe of insects is found. 
The Turks regard them as under the especial protection of Allah, 





and the Hottentots pay divine honours to them. The dry-leaf 
mantis, commonly called the walking leaf, in its shape and colour 
is remarkable, invariably suggesting the idea of a dry and withered 
leaf. The manners of these insects also, in addition to the struc- 
ture, aid in the delusion. They often remain on the trees or the 
ground for hours together without motion ; then suddenly spring- 
ing into the air, appear to be blown about like dry leaves. The 
Indians of South America, where these insects are very common, 
believe that they really are attached to the tree at first, and that 
when they have arrived at maturity, they loosen themselves, and 
crawl or fly away. In some parts of the East Indies and in 
China, a species of mantis is kept, like game-cocks, for the pur- 
pose of fighting, which is performed with the greatest ferocity. 

Among the stuffed animals none is more striking than a fine 
specimen of the Giraffe, an animal which from its colossal height 
and apparent disproportion was long classed with the unicorn, 
and the sphinx of the ancients ; a belief prevailing that it rather 
belonged to the regions of imagination than to the actual works of 
nature. This extraordinary animal, we are informed by a recent 
traveller, is by no means common in its native country, and, there- 
fore, it is not remarkable that no very precise notions of its form 
or habits were obtained till within the last forty years. Its habitat 
is confined to the Mimosa districts, on the leaves of which it 
feeds. It is worthy of remark, that the giraffe has no means of 
defence but its heels, and that it utters no cry whatever: its me- 
thod of walking is different from that of all other animals; it 
moves the fore and hind leg on the same side together, instead 
of diagonally, and this motion has been compared to the pitching 
of a ship, or the rolling of a rocking-horse, and the switching of 
the long black tail, and the corresponding action of the neck swing- 
ing like a pendulum, is said to impart to the animal the appear- 
ance of a piece of machinery put in motion. Its eye is soft and 
gentle, surpassing that of the oft-sung gazelle of the East, and it 
is so constructed that the animal can see before and behind with- 
out turning its head. The tongue has the power of extension, 
which enables it in miniature to perform the office of the elephant’s 
proboscis. 

Close to this gigantic creature is placed the shapeless two-horned 
head of the African rhinoceros, about four feet in length. None 
of the species peculiar to Africa are clad in the shell-like armour, 
like their Asiatic brethren. In appearance they are a gross cari- 
cature of the ‘‘ half-reasoning elephant,’’ and are about six feet high 
at the shoulder, covered with a tough hide, an inch and a half in 
thickness, of which the whips, known by the name of Sjamboks, 
at the Cape, are made. 

Here is also that curious animal from the South of Africa, 
called gnoo—gnu, by the Hottentots, and wilde beest, by the Dutch, 
an animal by no means common in collections. It has been 
arranged by naturalists among the antelopes, but in form it partly 
resembles the horse, the buffalo, and the stag. Both sexes are 
furnished with horns enlarged at their base like those of the buf- 
falo. They spring from the hinder part of the head, and after 
bending forward beyond the eye, turn suddenly upwards ; but 
they are perfectly straight when the animal is growing. The gnu 
is lively and capricious, and is affected by the sight of scarlet, like 
the buffalo or bull. They feed in large herds, and are often killed 
on account of their flesh, which is very juicy and more agreeable 
than beef. When taken young they are easily tamed; but the 
natives seldom attempt to domesticate them, as they are said to 
have a tendency to catch and communicate to the other animals 
a dangerous infection. There are many other animals in the 
collection more or less worthy of notice; and we were happy to 
hear that the whole will very shortly undergo a thorough re- 
arrangement, and that a catalogue will be provided for the benefit 
of the public. 

On taking our departure, we cast another glance at the por- 
traits, and could not help regretting that a likeness of the cele- 
brated Ziegenbalg was not among the number. This was the 
celebrated German, who was the first Protestant Missionary sent 
to India by Frederick IV. King of Denmark ; and it is remarkable 
that although the honour of originating the first Protestant mission 
to India belonged to Denmark, that from its commencement the 
majority of those who have been engaged in its service have been 
natives of Germany. It is true that the first Protestant mission 
of which we have any notice was founded by the Church of Geneva, 
in 1556, and sent missionaries to America, but it existed but a 
very short time, and but little good was effected; whereas the 
Danish mission above mentioned was established in 1705, and its 
continued prosperity is well known, as may be testified by the 
labours of the venerable and apostolic Swartz. 
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EFFECTS OF A DEFICIENT HARVEST. 


We extract the following from the January Number of the 
‘¢ Dublin University Magazine.’ It is a portion of an article, 
‘‘ Banking and Currency—Part I.,’’ which we have reason to 
believe to be the production of Dr. Longfield, late a Fellow of 
Trinity College, and professor of political economy, but now a 
barrister, and professor of civil law. It is an exceedingly able 
article, written with all the quiet ease which perfect mastery of the 
subject gives, and, at the same time, so intelligible that a school- 
boy may understand it. It is pleasing to see an able conservative 
periodical coming to the assistance of those who wish to rescue 
the great national questions involved in the discussion from the 
absurd imputation of being mere political or party subjects ; and 
we may safely affirm, that any man who reads the following extract 
and is still incapable of making up his mind on the matter, is 
either incapable of understanding two propositions in English, or 
determined not to be convinced :— 

A deficient harvest exercises a more extended influence over the 
trade, and even over the currency of the country, than would at 
first be supposed possible. The first effect of a scarcity of pro- 
visions is obvious to the most unthinking. It is to raise the price 
of food generally through the country, with not much greater 
difference of price in different districts than would be sufficient to 
pay the expense of carriage from one part to the other. This 
consequence of a scarcity no man has ever yet denied, and it is 
almost the only one on which all are agreed. The effect of a 
scarcity on the wages of labour is not so obvious as its effect on 
the price of the provisions on which the labourer subsists, and on 
this point the most opposite opinions are entertained. Some eco- 
nomists maintain that its effect must be to raise the rate of wages. 
Their argument has the single merit of being brief and simple. 
The average wages of labour must, they say, be sufficient to support 
the labourer and his family in whatever he has been in the habit 
of considering the necessaries of life. This first proposition is thus 
proved ; for if the rate of wages was less than that above supposed, 
marriages would become less frequent or less fruitful among the 
labouring classes. The poorest among them would either be 
deterred from marriage by the prospect of the privations to which 
he would be exposed by the burthen of a wife and family dependent 
upon him for their support; or if any are so improvident as to dis- 
regard this prospect, they will generally be unable to rear their 
children, who will perish from the various diseases produced by 
neglect and want. Thus the population will diminish until the 
rate of wages rises to its former level. Such is the argument 
usually relied upon to prove that the wages of labour depend on 
the habits of expense contracted by the labouring classes ; its un- 
soundness, however, cannot, we think, escape the notice of any 
one who gives it an attentive examination. If it proves anything, 
it would prove that the rate of wages could never fall in any 
country, for the labourers generally expend all their earnings in 
the maintenance of themselves and their families; their habits of 
expense have been therefore settled according to the average rate 
of wages, and therefore, if the average rate of wages was regulated 
by those habits, it could never fall: and yet the above argument 
has been generally adopted by those who maintain that population 
has a constant tendency to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence, and to produce a constantly progressing diminution of the 
wages of labour. But the fact is, that a fall of wages has generally 
no influence in retarding the increase of population. When wages 
fall in a country in which the labourers are in the enjoyment of 
something more thari the bare necessaries of life, they will contract 
their expenses, and forego some of the enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed, rather than follow the advice of the political 
economists, and abstain from marriage. Even if the argument to 

_ Which we are replying were valid, it would only apply to the aver- 
age wages of labour, and would not throw the least light on the 
inquiry into the temporary effect likely to be produced by a casual 
circumstance operating for a single season. For the reasons we 
shall presently mention, we believe that the effect of a scarcity is 
to lower the rate of wages. 

The secondary effects produced by a deficient harvest are different 
according as importation is or is not permitted to supply the 
deficiency. If importation is prohibited, and the country is com- 





pelled to subsist upon the corn produced within itself, the rise in 
the price of provisions has the effect of transferring a certain sum 
of money from one set of men to another set. What the consumers 
ose, the producers gain. In consequence of the desire which every 
man has to eat as much as before, he will give up some other ex. 
pense, and spend more than usual upon provisions, rather than 
do without his usual supply of food. The competition thus created 
among the buyers will raise the price of corn more than in pro. 
portion to the deficiency in the harvest. The quantity consumed 
must be diminished in proportion to the diminished supply, while 
the price paid for it exceeds that paid for the greater quantity con. 
sumed in years of ordinary plenty. The producers gain by the 
increase of price that is paid for the entire supply. The consumers 
lose exactly the same sum, and suffer at the same time the incon. 
venience of being obliged to subsist upon less than their accustomed 
supply of provisions. However, this inconvenience produces no 
general effect upon the state of trade ; it is merely a certain quan- 
tity of suffering endured by a number of individuals. But the 
transfer of property from one class to another produces a slight 
derangement of the balance of profits in different trades. The 
producers of corn are richer, and able to purchase more—the con- 
sumers of corn are poorer, and obliged to purchase less than in 
ordinary years. Hence those who produce or import goods to 
supply the wants of the former class, are enabled to raise their 
prices, and sell more goods, and make a greater profit than usual; 
while those who produce or import goods to supply the latter class, 
are obliged, in consequence of the diminished demand for their 
articles, to lower their prices, make fewer sales, and be content 
with smaller profits. It is true, that a certain proportion exists 
between the average profits of different trades, any excess in the 
gains of one trade inducing numbers to flock into it, until increased 
competition reduces its profits to a fair proportion with the rest, 
But it is evident, and the fact is notorious to all, that this does 
not prevent occasional variations of great magnitude in the profits 
of particular trades. Few men can change their occupations on a 
short notice, and many cannot change them at all. Any sudden 
change in any trade affects, therefore, in the first instance, only 
those who are engaged in it, by increasing or reducing their pro- 
fits; and some time must elapse before this increase or reduction 
can be removed by any increase or diminution in the number of 
those who are to share the profits. Thus, for example, if the effect 
of the late change in the rate of postage be to double the consump- 
tion of letter-paper, a rich harvest of increased profits will be 
reaped by those who are at present employed in the manufacture 
and distribution of the article. The increased business will at first 
fall principally to those who are at present in the trade. A new 
person entering into the business would be destitute of the proper 
skill, and would want the connexions necessary to enable him to 
conduct it successfully. Ina year or two, however, profits will 
again find their level. 

As the consumers of corn, who are not producers of it, form the 
great mass of the community, including all the artisans and poorer 
tradesmen, a deficient harvest obliges them to contract their ex- 
penses, and to consume less than heretofore of those commodities 
which are not absolutely necessary to their existence. Hence a 
slight diminution in the consumption of such articles as sugar, 
&c. which are the utmost luxuries of the poor. However, as the 
farmers and land-owners are enabled to increase their expenses by 
the same amount by which the other classes are compelled to 
retrench them, no very great derangement of trade is caused by a 
deficient harvest when the importation of corn is prohibited. But 
if corn is imported, the case is materially altered : this importation 
considerably diminishes the individual suffering arising from a 
scarcity of provisions, at the same time that it produces a serious 
derangement in the balance of trade. A certain equilibrium exists 
between our average exports and imports. This is disturbed by 
the importation of corn. England suddenly demands a large 
quantity, perhaps six millions’ worth of corn. She may be ready 
to pay for them by her manufactures; but will those who sell it be 
willing to take those manufactures in exchange? Will the Prussian 
or Russian land-owner, whose wealth has been suddenly increased, 
be content to expend his increased wealth in the purchase of an 
increased amount of English manufactures? We say that the con- 
trary will take place, and that his habits will remain unchanged, 
and his increase of weaith will be spent in nearly the same manner 
as his former income, that is to say, not one fiftieth part in the 
purchase of English goods. His countrymen will, in the first 
instance, have the advantage of his increased expenditure. It will 
not be felt in England until after a long time, and passing through 
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many channels. In this case the English producer does not gain 
all that the English consumer loses by the deficient harvest; for as 
gix millions are paid for foreign corn, that sum of money is paid 
by the consumers in addition to whatever sum the producers 
receive. Thus the English have six millions less than usual to 
expend in the purchase of the commodities which they are accus- 
tomed to consume, while the inhabitants of the corn-exporting 
countries have six millions more. An effect results exactly analo- 
gous to what we have already noticed as taking place on a deficient 
harvest when no importation is permitted. In this latter case, the 
producers have more, and the consumers less to spend, and the 
manufacturers and tradesmen who supply them respectively gain 
or lose by the altered condition of their customers. But when im- 
portation is permitted, Prussia and Russia gain the six millions 
which England loses. In this respect, those countries may be 
considered the producers, and the English the consumers of corn. 
The commodities, therefore, which the Russians and Prussians 
consume, will rise in price, while those which the English use will 
undergo a reduction. But a very great proportion, much more 
than nineteen twentieths of the commodities consumed in any 
country, are the productions of that country. English manu- 
factures will therefore fall, while Russian and Prussian goods will 
rise in price. This evil, after some time, works its own cure. 
The low price of English goods, injurious as it is to the English 
merchant and manufacturer, leads to an increased exportation, and 
an increased consumption of them by foreigners. On the other 
hand, the high price of foreign goods leads to a diminished impor- 
tation, and a diminished consumption of them in England. Thus 
the market for the goods of one country is contracted, and that 
for the goods of the other is enlarged; and this state of things must 
continue until prices are gradually brought to the level at which 
they stood previous to the derangement occasioned by the import- 
ation of foreign corn. 

In the observations which we have made on the effects of a 
deficient harvest, we have taken no notice of money, or the con- 
sequences of using it as an instrument of exchange. The effects 
which we have mentioned would be produced, if exchanges were 
all conducted by barter. The demonstration is perfectly independ- 
ent of any allusion to the instrument of exchange ; and the results 
will be the same whatever be the instrument of exchange in use, 
and whatever be the system of currency established. It will throw 
some light upon the subject of this article to examine how this 
effect is produced by the instrumentality of our present system of 
currency. 

When we require several millions’ worth of corn from the Conti- 
nent, this want of ours does not immediately produce in the inha- 
bitants of the Continent a demand for that amount of English 
goods in addition to their usual consumption. The balance of 
exchange is thus deranged ; and England, buying more than it sells, 
becomes the debtor to the Continent for the difference. The ex- 
changes turn against us. A bill on England becomes of less value 
than a bill for the same sum of money payable on the Continent. 
The effect of this is to encourage exportation, and discourage im- 
portation. If the exchanges are five per cent. against England, 
the merchant who sends his goods to a foreign port and sells them 
for a bill for £100 payable there, receives what is in fact equivalent 
to £105 at home, since his foreign bill for £100 will sell for a bill 
for £105 payable in England. His profit is increased by the dif- 
ference of the exchanges, and reserving the usual profits, he can 
afford to'sell them cheaper by that sum than when the exchanges 
are at par. The reverse of this happens to the importer who loses 
by the difference of exchange, and who cannot realise his usual 
profit, unless he adds the exchange to the price at which he usually 
sells his goods. As the exporting merchant can afford to reduce 
the price of English manufactures in the foreign market, he is 
enabled to sell a greater quantity there than before. A diminution 
of price always leads to an increased consumption. However, this 
fall of exchange is never so great as to lead immediately to an in- 
crease of exportation sufficient to bring it back to par. Every one 
by his own experience can tell how slight an influence a fall of 
five per cent. has over his consumption of any foreign article; 
and in cases where there is a fixed duty which must be paid in the 
currency of the country, the exporting merchant cannot afford to 
sell his goods to the consumers at a reduction corresponding to 
the fall in the exchanges. But while English goods, if exported 
in too great quantities, will glut the foreign markets, and fall in 
price so as to entail a loss to the exporting merchant, there is an 
article which will not fail in price, and which can always be ex- 
ported in considerable quantities at a comparatively trivial expense. 





This article is bullion, the raw material of which money is made. 
The merchant who exports bullion when the exchanges are against 
us makes a profit eqaal to the difference of the exchanges, minus 
the expenses of freight and insurance. These latter expenses are 
very small. In the evidence upon the Bank of England charter, 
No. 3560, the expense of transmitting gold from London to Paris 
is stated to be about one-eighth per cent. ; and No. 3359, a profit 
of one-half per cent. is a sufficient remuneration for the merchant 
who imports or exports it. The difference of exchange can never 
much exceed this, and therefore can never exercise much influence 
directly upon our exports and imports. The excess of English 
bills must therefore, in the first instance, be paid punctually in 
gold. This gold will be taken, either from the gold currency of 
the country, or from the bullion in the possession of the Bank of 
England. In either case, a reduction in the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium takes place. In the one case, part of the circulat- 
ing medium itself is exported; in the other, the gold is procured 
in exchange for Bank of England notes, and the notes so exchanged 
are thereby withdrawn from circulation. This diminished circu. 
lation has the effect of lowering prices generally in Englaad, 
There is less money in the market to pay for goods of any kind, 
whether imported or produced at home. The currency is dimi- 
nished in quantity and raised in value. This fall of prices encon- 
rages exportation, and checks importation ; our exports exceed our 
imports ; the balance is paid in gold, which gradually flows back 
until the former quantity is restored, and the currency is reduced 
to its former value. The greater the ordinary trade of the country 
is, the quicker will be the restoration of the balance, since a smaller 
proportional increase in the exports and diminution in the imports 
will be sufficient to repair the derangement caused by the impor- 
tation of foreign corn. 

This process, which has lately taken place in England, naturally 
suggests some observations. In the first place, the exportation of 
gold, from this cause, is limited to the value of the imported corn. 
It is not likely even to reach this limit; for the instant gold begins 
to be exported. the currency rises in value, and gives the English 
merchants an inducement to increase their exports. The state of 
the exchanges also has the same tendency ; and this increase of 
British exports, in part, supersedes the necessity of exporting gold. 
In short, the same causes which ultimately bring back the gold 
that has been exported, are in operation from the beginning to 
retard and diminish its exportation. Hence, in such a case as 
this, the Bank need not view the demand for bullion with any 
alarm. It is a limited demand for a certain purpose, and will 
cease of itself, and the gold will come back without the necessity 
of any exertions on the part of the Bank, which may continue to 
discount on the usual terms. A demand for gold from this cause 
can never be confounded with a demand caused by overtrading 
and excessive issues. The increased imports, which occasioned it, 
must ever be a matter of public notoriety ; and besides, there is 
this criterion, which should never be lost sight of :—in the case of 
a demand for gold, caused by a deficient harvest, this demand will 
be preceded and accompanied by a fall in the prices of all British 
commodities, and by what may be called a general stagnation of 
trade. Ifthe demand for gold is caused by excessive issues and 
overtrading, it will be preceded, and for some time accompanied, 
by a rise in the price of British manufactures, and by a general 
briskness of trade. While we were writing this, we met with a 
paragraph in the Dublin Evening Mail, copied from the Leeds 
Mercury, which we insert as applicable, not only to the present 
time, but to every season in which a supply of foreign corn is 
imported. 

‘‘ We should delude our readers if we encouraged them to be- 
lieve that the trade of the country this winter would not be univer- 
sally bad. It will be so. Every department will suffer. The 
great cotton district is at this moment in severe distress ; the 
great woollen district is not much better: the cutlery of Sheffield; 
the lace and stocking manufactures of Nottingham ; the hosiers of 
Leicester and Derby; the hardware manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton; the potters of Staffordshire; the cotton- 
spinners and weavers of Glasgow and Paisley; the linen-weavers 
of Dundee; and the great trading communities of London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and Newcastle,—are all labouring under a de- 
gree of stagnation, which will destroy the profits of capital, and 
leave scores of thousands of workmen without work and bread. 

-This is a natural consequence of their English customers having 
been obliged to pay six millions of money for foreign. corn, and 
having so much less to give in exchange for the tures of 
their countrymen. 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 


Ir could not but be expected that some of our readers would miss the in- 
tention of the Letter-box; and that, in all honesty, they would prefer ques- 
tions merely as trials of skill, and not for the genuine benefit of the commu- 
nity who read the Lonpon SarurpAy JouRNAL. Not a few of our corre- 
spondents seem to be of the opinion that we have undertaken to 

**tell them what 

Is Latin for a civet-cat, 

A spigot, dunghill, or a fan, 

A ladle, or a dripping-pan,” 
and, consequently, if we fail in unfolding the mysteries of any mare’s-nest, we 
run a chance of falling immeasurably in their estimation. To such corre- 
spondents we would say, that we have not the slightest desire to make the 
“ Letter-Box ”’ a medium for displaying wit, learning, or profundity ; that we 
wish to take rank alongside of our readers as humble inquirers on any matter 
of interest and importance which may occur to thoughtful and intelligent per- 
sons; and that we are not aware what object can be answered, in our way at 
least, by questions about Almacks’, or the nature of the fruit which Eve ate, 
Neither are we ambitious of rendering the “Letter-box”’ the arena of a 
juvenile debating club; and care but little about the honour of being arbitrator 
in matters of no moment. 

As the “ Letter-Box ” was *‘ opened ” for the benefit of ali our readers, we hope 
correspondents will keep its objects distinctly in view. We have certainly no 
great reason for complaint ; for the sé¢riously-solemn letters on foolishly-trivial 
subjects, have hitherto proved to be in the minority. We should like, however, 
to see their number diminished; and it would gratify us to find that our 
objects are not only appreciated, but fully seconded, 


“Mr. Epiror,—I am sadly afraid I am going to ask a favour which, per- 
haps, you will not feel yourself perfectly justified in answering ; but relying upon 
the general tone of gentle kiudness and benevolence of your really worthy and 
useful periodical, I put my case before you. 

“T am a self-educated young man, with an inquiring mind, a spice of 
enthusiasm, addicted from my childhood to the reading of what fell in my way 
relating to science, which indeed has been, till within these two or three years, 
the only subject I felt any interest in (next to poetry), so that Ihave a smattering 
in most of the sciences. From early practice, for amusement, I am a very 
good cabinet-maker, and can work in iron as well as wood. 

‘**] have an intense desire to live in London, to be nearer those wonders of 
art and science I have read so much about, to partake of the immense advan- 
tages London offers to a steady young man for the improvement of his mind. 
I am almost wild with desire, when I read or hear of the vast treasures of 
science and art in the metropolis of my dear country, and I not there to drink 
my Gill of their influence andbeauty. But, alas! Iam poor. I live only from 
hand to mouth, with an aged mother and a bright-eyed sister to support with 
the scanty proceeds of a clerkship in a lawyer’s office, with nothing in the 
distance to reflect back my ardent hopes. I now come tothe object of my 
letter, and I ask you, as from asunto a dear father (for such is the feeling with 
which I always read the ‘ London Saturday Journal,’—my own father, with his 
sweet and good counsel is now dead to me), for your opinion whether I, having 
moderate ability, but a stropg desire to improve myself, could procure a sub- 
sistence in London in any light occupation, or where I could obtain information 
asto situations. 

“*T should not have troubled you, but that I hope you could have penned 
a gracious answer so as to meet the wishes of other young men in similar cir- 
cumstances to myself. Your time and space are too valuable to be consumed 
upon a single individual. With hope fora kind answer, I remain, your most 
obedient servant, 

“WILLIAM,” 


** William ” has not informed us what is to become of his “ aged mother and 
his bright-eyed sister,” in the event of his abandoning them and coming up to 
London. Has he some visionary idea of getting into some fine situation, saving 
money, and remitting them as much as will keep them comfortably ? All young 
men have a restless tendency, and, within certain limits, this restless tendency 
is one of the propensities of our nature, for a wise purpose. But let “ William ” 
beware how he quits his present situation, and ventures into the “ great metro- 
polis” without a friend, and without a profession, for his amateur mechanical 
craftship we hold as of little account. After he had seen all the “wonders” 
of London, and after he had entered upon some situation yielding him—say fif- 





teen or twenty shillings a-week, to which he would be obliged to devote day 
after day, where would be his time and opportunity for benefiting himself by 
all those treasures of “art and science” of which he isso enamoured? Let 
“ William ” remain where he is, for the present, and pursue his studies—we 
shall have some advice for him and others soon. 


J. R.—* Whether the national debt has been increased_or diminished, and to 
what amount, during the last ten years ?” 

The national debt has been increased and diminished during the last ten years, 
but the precise amount we cannot say. The system of applying simply the 
surplus revenue to the reduction of the debt, instead of attempting to decrease 
it by a delusive “ sinking fund,’ came into operation in 1829 ; and in most of 
the years since, until recently, there has been an annual surplus, which has 
been applied to the reduction of the debt. For instance, in 1835, the debt was 
reduced 3,818,7582., but in the same year it was increased 18,693,3251., borrowed 
to pay the owners of negroes in our colonies, as compensation for their emanci- 
pation. We find the entire amount of the debt, funded and unfunded, on the 
5th of January, 1831, stated at 840,814,022/., and on the 5th of January, 1836, 
787,638,8161. This would show areduction, in five years, of 53,175,406: but 
it has not been effected by the actual payment of so much money to the public 
creditor, but by processes of a complicated character, which we do not dis. 
tinctly understand, and which could not be distinctly explained in a small com. 
pass—such as reductions of the unfunded debt, which is mainly composed of 
Exchequer bills, and forms a kind of paper-money, alterations in the nominal 
amount of stock, terminable annuities, &c. 





WEATHERCOCK inquires ‘ whether, in these days of weather almanacks, and 
infallible predictions,we can give him any information as to the true author of the 
celebrated announcement of ‘ rain, hail, and snow,’ actually fulfilled in July, to 
the letter, generally attributed to the renowned Francis Moore ?” This notable 
prediction occurred in the year 1780, and is of American origin. Isaiah 
Thomas, printer at Worcester in Massachusetts, printed an almanack for that 
year ; one of the boys asked him what he should put opposite the 13th of July, 
Mr. Thomas, being engaged, replied, ‘‘ Anything, anything!" The boy re. 
turned to the office and set ‘‘ rain, hail, and snow.’”? The country was all 
amazement ;—the day arrived, when it actually rained, hailed, and snowed, and 
from that time Thomas’s almanacks were held in the highest estimation. 


A correspondent, who, we suspect, knows more of the matter than we do our- 
selves, asks the following :— 

“ What is the chemical name of common salt? By what artificial means is 
it obtained 2? To how great anextent from the salt mines of England? The 
yearly consumption in England? The mode of working a salt mine ?” 

Common salt was called muriate of soda, on the supposition that it was a com- 
pound of muriatic acid and sods, the composition of muriatic acid and soda not 
having been at that time ascertained. It has since been found that muriatic 
acid is composed of hydrogen and chlorine, and it is therefore now called hydro. 
chloric acid ; that soda is a compound of oxygen and the metal sodium ; and 
that salt is a compound of chlorine and sodium ; so that the proper chemical 
name of salt is chloride of sodium. 

Salt is obtained by evaporation of sea-water, and of the water of salt springs. 
When the water is sufficiently evaporated. the salt precipitates in cubic crystals. 
Salt is also obtained from mines of rock-salt. In some of them the salt is suf- 
ficiently pure to be fit for use when powdered ; in others it is so impure as to 
require to be dissolved and re-crystallised. 

The annual consumption of salt in this country has been, estimated at up- 
wards of 140,00C tons. In 1834 we exported 11,093,674 bushels. Nearly the 
whole of this is obtained at home; so that we may estimate the quantity 
of salt obtained annually in this country at not less than 340,000 tons. 

The mode of working a salt mine is very simple. A shaft is sunk (but wider 
than the shaft of a coal pit) down to the bed of rock salt, which is then cut out 
with pickaxes or blasted with gunpowder, leaving of course thick pillars of salt 
to support the roof. 





Querist says that he remarked a paragraph lately in the newspaper, to the 
effect that ‘“‘M. Laurent had been nominated Bishop of Chersonesus in par- 
tibus.” He asks what it signifies. ‘ Where the succession of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been interrupted, as in England, or never been established, as in 
Australasia, or some parts of India, the bishops who superintend the Catholic 
church, and represent the papal authority, are known by the namesot vicars apos- 
tolic. A vicar apostolic is not necessarily a bishop. Generally, however, he 
receives episcopal consecration ; and, as from local circumstances, it is not 
thought expedient that he should bear the title of the see which he administers, 
he is appointed with the title of an ancient bishopric now in the hands of 
infidels, and thus is called a bishop in partibus infidelium, though the last word 
is often omitted in ordinary language.’’ 


All Letters intended to be answered in the Lirerary Letrer-Box are to be 
addressed to ‘THe Epiror of the Lonpon Saturpay JourNaL,” and 
delivered rree, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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